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the private office with the outer 

room, Mr. Boyd, proprietor of 
the Maritime Coal Company of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, thrust out his head 
and for a moment stood quietly peering 
at the two clerks who sat on stools in 
front of the long, high desk. One was a 
small, white-haired man just passing 
middle age; the other was a young 
fellow, not more than twenty - three 
years old, of medium size, but fairly 
exuding health and vitality. 

‘*Come into my office, Lyman. I’ve 
got something to talk over with you,’’ 
Mr. Boyd said. 

Laying down his pen, Lyman Phelps, 
the younger clerk, swung lightly off 
his stool and went into the inner office. 

‘*‘Sit down,’’ said Mr. Boyd gravely, 
motioning with his pencil toward a 
chair. 

For a minute the older man frankly 
studied his young employee. The bulg- 
ing sleeve of the blue-serge coat, the 
trousers drawn tight across the solid 
thighs and blunt knees, were signs of 
physical fitness ; and the young fellow’s 
open, alert countenance commanded 
confidence. For some time Mr. Boyd 
had been weighing this son of his old 
friend, and now, in his sudden trouble, 
he was prepared to trust him to an 
extent to which few employers would 
trust an employee so young. 

Mr. Boyd’s trouble was this: Of all 
his family there was left to him only 
one daughter, and now sudden illness 
had struck her down. The doctor’s 
pronouncement was that if she went 
to Arizona at once she would get well; 
but the carrying out of the doctor’s 
command put Mr. Boyd into a difficult 
position at this season of the year. The 
business must go on, yet he felt that 
he could not delegate his responsibility 
with regard to his daughter to anyone 
else. He did not hesitate in making his 
decision. At noon the next day he was 
to leave with her for Phoenix. The 
news had been announced that morn- 
ing in the outer office. 

‘*You have been wondering, perhaps, 
Lyman, what was to be done about the 
business,’’ said Mr. Boyd. ‘‘I don’t 
know how long I shall have to be away, 
but of course I must stay with Mabel 
till she is properly settled. It may be a 
month, six weeks, two months. Mean- 
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while, my boy, I’m going to depend on - 


you. You’ve been with me nearly two 
years now, and you have shown ini- 
tiative of the right sort. It’s because of 
that that I’ve determined to leave you 
in chief charge rather than Mr. Peters. 
He knows the routine work and will 
keep things going in the office, but it 
is the dozen untoward things that may 
bob up outside that are worrying me. ’’ 

Lyman’s face showed the delight 
that this unexpected prospect gave him. 

‘*T’ve only a few hours in which to 
go over things with you, but in that 
time we’ll provide for every contin- 
gency we can foresee,’’ Mr. Boyd went 
on, ‘‘I’ve talked with Mr. Peters; he’s 
the soul of honor and generosity, and 
you can count on his loyal support. My 
brothers-in-law, Hall Brothers, are to 
send over a dependable clerk; in case 
anything calls for radical action I want 
you to consult one of them. I won’t say 
anything specific right now, Lyman, 
but I’m getting along to the point where 
I might welcome a partner in the busi- 
ness. You can look on this as your 
chance to show what you’re capable of. 
Now we’ll get down to details. ’’ 
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CHARTER 


Chapter One, in which 


Lyman receives a word 
of warning 





WHEN HE TURNED SLOWLY BACK TO LYMAN, HIS SCOWL 
APPEARED A LITTLE LESS MALEVOLENT 


There was particular reason 
why Mr. Boyd’s half promise 
should stir the young clerk’s 
pulse; but until later afternoon 
came he had little opportunity 
to dwell on it. It was a bitterly 
cold day in December; frost 
coated the windows. The only 





interruption to the engrossing 
discussion was when Lyman 
occasionally got up to stoke the 
fat iron stove. 

Mr. Boyd laid special empha- 
sis on one detail. The first of the 
following week, if no very un- 
favorable weather interyened, 





the Pamela would arrive from Perth 
Amboy with eight hundred tons of hard 
coal. The Pamela was a three-masted 
schooner under a year’s charter to the 
Maritime Coal Company, at eight hun- 
dred dollars a month. In order to break 
even on the charter Mr. Boyd aimed at 
getting in a load of hard coal from one 
of the New Jersey ports and a load of 
soft coal from Cape Breton every four 
weeks; but he had not always been 
able to keep to the schedule. 

Within the past two months freight 
rates had risen sharply, and the owners 
of the schooner had informed Mr. Boyd 
that they would not recharter the Pam- 
ela to him. The present charter expired 
on the 29th day of December, and Mr. 
Boyd was at particular pains to point 
out that nothing must prevent the 
Pamela from bringing a final load from 
Cape Breton. With that final delivery 
the coal company would barely make 
an even break on the full year of the 
charter ; without that delivery it would 
suffer a heavy loss. 

But this was Friday, the 8th of De- 
cember. The margin of time was not 
great for the Pamela to make Halifax, 
unload her cargo and make the voyage 
to Cape Breton. If the Cape Breton 
coal were not aboard before the 30th 
the schooner would be free. Once the 
cargo was dropping into the hold, how- 
ever, even if it were not until the 29th 
day, the Pamela would have to deliver ; 
the extra time would be settled on a 
pro-rata basis. 

When the clock struck three, Mr. 
Boyd, expressing himself as satisfied, 
rose and put on his hat and coat. 

‘**T’ve countless things to attend to at 
home and about town and shan’t come 
in again; I left my talk with you until 
the last,’’ he said. 

He .accompanied Lyman into the 
outer office, where he shook hands in 
turn with Mr. Peters and with the 
younger clerk. 

‘*Well, you two’ll make a balanced 
team. You’ll keep things running as 
smoothly as if I were here, I know,’’ 
he said; but although his tone was 
cheerful, there was a tired look in his 
eyes. 

**Good-by, Mr. Boyd, we’ll do our 
best; you can count on that!’’ said Mr. 
Peters earnestly. ‘‘ Please tell Miss 
Mabel that it is my sincere hope that 
Arizona will quickly give her back full 
health. ’’ 

For Lyman the moment was one for 
sober feeling rather than for elation. 
The long conference with his employer 
had driven home to his mind how 
great was his coming responsibility. 

““T’ll get away just long enough to 
say my final good-by at the train to- 
morrow, if I may,’’ he said. 

When the time came, Lyman, in com- 
pany with other young friends of Ma- 
bel’s, helped to make her leave-taking 
an occasion of cheerfulness and hope. 

The business of the Maritime Coal 
Company, under its new direction, pro- 
ceeded without hitch through Saturday 
and Monday. On Tuesday, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, the anxiously 
awaited Pamela was reported in the 
harbor. By the time that Lyman was 
able to leave the office and get out to 
the end of the wharf, a tug, crunching 
its way through the floating ice, was 
just laying her up alongside. 

Near the wheel of the schooner stood 
the skipper, a tall, lean man with close- 
set, restless eyes and a walrus moustache 
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adorned with clinging ice beads. The severe | with one leg already in the air, and his weight | 


cold of the week before had moderated, but} and impetus broke the man’s grip on the 


he was wearing a cap with drawn ear flaps, 
a neck muftier inside his coat, and thick red 
mittens. 

‘*Hello, Capt. Coyne! Glad to see you safe 
in! What kind of trip did you have?’’ Lyman 
called to him. 

‘* Hello, yourself!’’ shouted the captain. 
‘*We been coming right along since the gale 
last week, but while that lasted we pretty near 
perished chopping ice.’’ Then with a grin he 
added, ‘‘I hear you’re the boss!’’ 

Lyman grinned back. ‘‘You’ll find some 
mail up at the office, captain,’’ he informed 
him. ‘‘Now, if you’ll please have the hatches 


broken right out, we’ll start the coal moving 


without any delay.’’ 

Running out along one side of the wharf 
rom the coal elevator was a high trestle. On 
the end of the trestle was the shack that con- 
tained the donkey engine, which was run by 
steam that came up in pipes from a boiler in 
another shack on the wharf floor below. The 
schooner was tied up to the wharf in sucha 
position that the hatchway lay below a hinged 
arm swung out from a framework above the 
trestle. Tackle controlled by the 
engine and rove through a block on ORAWN 


| shroud. Together the two came crashing to 
the deck just as the coal shattered into bits 
against the planking at their feet. As the mate 
slowly regained his feet a deep scow] lowered 
on his features. The toss that Lyman had given 
him had been violent. He glanced at the scat- 
tered coal fragments and then up at the place 
| where the tub had been, sixty feet overhead. 
When he turned slowly back to Lyman, his’ 
scowl appeared a little less malevolent. 

‘*Well, cale’late that’s one I owe you, young 
feller,’’ he grudgingly conceded, and then, 
without further delay, made his way up off 
the schooner. 

But that was not the end of the episode. The 
whole difference between success and failure for 
| Lyman in his trust had, in a measure, hinged 
| upon it. About five o’clock, after Lyman had 
| for some time been back in the lighted office, 
| the ‘‘down-east’’ Yankee mate walked in. 

‘*Can I have a few words alone with you?’’ 
he brusquely demanded.* 
| Lyman led the way into Mr. Boyd’s room. 
| The mate closed the door tight behind them. 
| ‘*'The old man was cale’lating on the 
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schooner’s getting in another load from 
Louisburg before the charter ran out, wa’n’t 
he?’’ asked the mate. Y 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Lyman. 

‘*If things don’t go right while he’s away, 
you’re going to get the blame, ain’t you?’’ 

“If things don’t go right, it isn’t going to 
help me any,’’ Lyman said, with a faint smile. 

‘*Well, I ain’t no sneaking informer, and 
when I’ve said what I’m going to, you won’t 
get nothing more out of me, and you’ll have to 
brace your helem the rest of the way to port 
alone; but I owe you one, and I’ll give you a 
tip. You’re going to have to scrabble round 
some to get that soft coal into the Pamela!’’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ asked Lyman. 

‘¢ This. The skipper got a letter from the 
owners. There’s a charter for carrying fish 
from Louisburg to South America at twelve 
hundred dollars a month waiting for the 
schooner the minute she’s free. The idea of 
her being tied up a extra couple of weeks or 
more, maybe, while she beats up to Halifax 
with that coal and back, ain’t pleasing ’em a 
little bit. There’s money in it for the skipper 
if the coal ain’t been put aboard by the 29th!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





the end of the arm dropped a steel 
bucket of half-ton capacity into the 
hold. Through a window in his little 
shack perched high above, the engi- 
neer could look straight down and, 
at the signal, whip the filled bucket 
fifty or sixty feet skyward up to the 
chuck block again, whereupon, by 
a succession of automatic operations, 
the tub was swung in along the arm 
trolley and its contents dumped and 
run down a chute into a car wait- 
ing on the trestle track at the mouth 
of the chute. A released cable then 
took the car along the track until 
it entered the top of the elevator, 
where a set ‘‘dumping block’’ auto- 
matically emptied it into one of the 
pockets. 

On more than one occasion Lyman 
had been pressed into service to 
take a relieving spell at the engine, 
or to meet some emergency, and so 
he was thoroughly familiar with all 
the details of the work. With fore- 
sight that others had not always 
observed he had had the tackle and 
engine overhauled before the Pam- 
ela’s arrival. Before the whistles 





blew at noon, therefore, he had the 
tub gang at work in the hold and 
coal was dropping into the elevator. 

When unloading chartered vessels 
like the Pamela, or a vessel where delay in- 
volved demurrage, it was customary to press 
the work day and night. Sometimes the negro 
shovelers, working at so much an hour, and 
stopping only for their meal hours, stayed with 
the job for seventy-two hours at a stretch. In 
this instance the need for speed was, of course, 
not less urgent. In favorable circumstances it 
was possible to take out of the schooner four 
hundred tons every twenty-four hours. If that 
rate could be maintained she would be free by 
Thursday noon. Thursday would be the 14th, 
which would leave a full two weeks for the 
Pamela to make Louisburg and take on the 
soft-coal cargo. 

With the unloading fairly under way that 
Tuesday noon, Lyman went home to dinner. 
When he came back he spent an hour at nec- 
essary work in the office, after which he had a 
few minutes’ talk with Mr. Peters. The latter 
informed him that Capt. Coyne had got his 
mail, read it in the office, and then gone back 
to the schooner, announcing that he was going 
to stay on board while in port. That was con- 
trary to the skipper’s usual custom. Always 
before, once the schooner was tied up to the 
pier and he had been to the office, he had gone 
off, not to be seen again for at least a day. 

Going down to the wharf, Lyman found the 
work progressing normally. He climbed down 
on the deck of the schooner and, bending over 
the hatchway, spoke a few bantering words 
to the negroes. After he had talked a minute 
with the shovelers he straightened up and, step- 
ping a little back from the edge of the opening, 
stood watching a full tub rise swiftly to the 
chuck block. A few loose pieces of coal joggled 
off and dropped back into the hold. He noticed 
Jones, the scales man, who was acting as en- 
gineer, looking down from the window of the 
little shack, and waved his hand to him. 

A minute afterwards the mate of the 
schooner, a short, barrel -chested ‘‘ down- 
easter’’ in red sweater and sea boots, came 
out of the companion hatehway and walked 


along the deck beside the bulwark of the! 


schooner. When he was within a couple of 
paces of Lyman, he reached for a shroud in 
order to climb up on the wharf. 

Another tub, topped with big lumps of coal, 
had, a second before, shot up from the hold. 
As the donkey engine brought it into the block 
with extra foree, half a dozen lumps of coal 
showered out from it. Lyman, watching, saw 
two of the lumps, as large as teapots, dropping 
straight for the mate’s head. 

With a warning yell, Lyman hurled himself 
in a fierce tackle at the mate. He caught him 


“SOUND AS A NUT AND KIND AS A KITTEN. 
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foot. We immediately examined the ankle for 
spavin and ringbone, but could find no trouble 
of that sort. he leg appeared sound; but the 
horse limped so painfully that the old squire 
told us to put him back into the stall. 

‘*He’s too lame to use,’’ said he. ‘‘He may 
have wrenched his foot on the road yesterday. 
He’ll be all right, I guess, in a day or two, if 
we let him rest. ’’ 

Sanky’s lameness did not improve, however, 
although we let him stay in the stable for a 
week or more. When we led him to the water 
tub in the morning he did not limp, but the 
moment we led him into the yard his lame- 
ness returned as bad as ever. Although not the 
slightest sign of swelling or heat had appeared, 
we began to think that something serious was 
the matter with that leg. Several of the neigh- 
boring farmers called to look the animal over 
and to give us the benefit of their experience. 
Elder Witham, who often helped the old squire 
with the farm work, also examined the lame 
horse. 

One morning about that time Addison noticed, 
while leading the horse to water, that Sanky 
was limping with his nigh hind foot instead of 
the off hind foot. Thereupon the elder and the 
old squire decided that the ailment 
was rheumatism of a neuralgic char- 
acter, and that, since rheumatism 
is a systemic disease, we could 
use him for light work without 
hurting him. So we hitched him 
into the horserake, since by this 
time the haying season had begun. 
Sanky limped distressfully and after 
a bout across the field with the rake 
held up one of his hind feet and 
cast reproachful looks at us. 

We could not withstand that dumb 
appeal, and the old squire told us 
to put him into the barn again. To 
use him seemed quite out of the 
question, and we began to doctor 
him for rheumatism. 

Meanwhile we boys had learned 
to tie his halter in the stall in an 
intricate knot, for otherwise he 
would untie it with his teeth, go 
free in the barn during the night, 
and help himself without stint at the 
corn barrel. As the ‘‘professor’s’’ 
wife had said, Sanky was a very 
knowing horse. 

Sanky’s lameness so puzzled the 
old squire that about two weeks 
later — while we were still in the 
midst of haying—he sent word to 








. . NEVER KNEW HIM TO KICK, OR BITE, 


OR SHY. MY WIFE OFTEN DRIVES HIM" 
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dear old squire at the Maine farm was 

swapping horses. Whenever he went 
to Portland to market lumber we were never 
sure that he would return with the same horse 
that he had driven away. He was quite as 
likely to come back with some animal that, in 
its looks or its ways, had taken his fancy. 

The queer expression that appeared on his 
face, half smile, half frown, whenever he found 
that he had been worsted in a horse trade, was 
something I remember to this day. Yet he 
never complained about it; and I never knew 
him to go back to the man with whom he had 
swapped to have a bad bargain made good. 
He smiled and kept quiet. 

I do not mean that he was frequently cheated. 
The old squire was a good judge of horses, 
better indeed than most men; but in one way 
he was at a great disadvantage, for he never 
willfully misrepresented a horse to another 
man. In the hurry of a hasty trade he may | 
occasionally have forgotten to mention some 
trait or peculiarity of his horse; but he never 
disposed of a kicker, or a dangerous bolter, or 
a horse that shied badly or ‘‘cribbed, ’’ without 
speaking of it. But the people with whom he 
traded were not always so scrupulous. 

By far the queerest horse that the old squire 
ever got in a trade was foisted on him by a 
‘*professor’’ of phrenology whom he happened 
to fall in with at the Preble House in Portland. 
Prof. Theophilus Robusto was the name that 
the man had signed on the hotel register; but 
it was commonly known in Portland that his 
right name was Luther Jones. He had for- 
merly been a clergyman, had somehow for- 
| feited the esteem of his parish and, forsaking 
| theology, had become a lawyer. He later 
| deserted that profession to start afresh as a 
| lecturer and ‘‘professor’’ of the science of read- 
| ing character from the ‘‘bumps’’ on a person’s 
| cranium—at twenty-five cents a head. 

When the old squire asked Prof. Robusto 

whether his horse was sound and kind, the 
| man replied instantly: 


Or of the amiable weaknesses of our 
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| ‘‘Sound as a nut and kind as a kitten. Could 






/ not be better. Never knew him to kick, or 


bite, or shy. My wife often drives him.’’ 

His wife, who stood beside the “‘professor’’ 
while the trade was making, remarked with 
a smile that whoever got Sanky would find 
him a very intelligent animal. ‘‘You have no 
idea how much Sanky knows,’’ she added, 
still smiling. 

The remark did not at the time impress the 
old squire unfavorably ; he thought that intelli- 
gence in a horse was an excellent quality. 

Well I remember the afternoon when the old 
gentleman came home from Portland with that 
horse. We saw him driving up the lane as soon 
as he turned in from the highway ; and Theo- 
dora cried : 

‘*Oh, he’s swapped again! He’s swapped off 
Whistle!’’ 

Hastening to the door, Grandmother Ruth 
gazed apprehensively down the lane and set 
her lips tight. 

Sanky was a handsome horse—a sleek, 
golden sorrel, with flowing cotton mane and 
tail. He was fully ten years old; but he was 
plump and in good condition. He had a full 
forehead, an arching neck and remarkably 
intelligent eyes. Addison and I were cap- 
tivated by him, and, although the girls and 
grandmother were sorry not to see Whistle 
back, they could not deny that Sanky was a 
lovely animal to look at. 

Horses on a Maine farm are rarely kept for 
driving only. We had a span of work horses 
for the heavy ploughing and carting, but used 
all our horses for light work, such as cultivat- 
ing and brushing in grain. So the next morn- 
ing the old squire told us to hitch up Sanky 
and run the cultivator between the corn rows 
with him. 

On leading Sanky from the stall, we found, 
to our astonishment, that he was lame—pain- 
fully so. Addison went in and told the old 
squire, who hurried out to the stable. 

“IT noticed nothing of this yesterday,’’ he 
said in a puzzled tone. 

Yet the horse was now dead lame; he limped 
pitiably every time he put down his off hind 





Otis Bushby, a noted horse. dealer 
and veterinary who lived in an ad- 
joining town, to come and look the 
animal over. 

Mr. Bushby arrived the following afternoon 
and, after examining the horse, asked the old 
squire to let him take Sanky home with him 
for further observation and treatment. The old 
gentleman gladly granted the request, and 
Bushby led Sanky away limping painfully 
behind the sulky. 

A week passed before Bushby returned with 
Sanky. The horse came into the yard at a 
spanking trot, without a sign of lameness. 

‘*Well, well!’’ the old squire cried. ‘‘Seems 
to be cured. Seems to be all right now, doesn’t 
he?’”’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s all right!’’ said Bushby dryly. 
‘*Nothing the matter with him.’’ 

‘*But, Bushby, that horse was terribly lame 
when you took him away,’’ the old squire 
remarked. 

‘Yes, I know it, but I’ve cured him. You 
may have to give him another dose of the 
medicine once in a while; but I warrant the 
cure.’’ 

‘*Very good, Mr. Bushby,’’ the old squire 
said. ‘*What’s the bill?’ 

‘*Nothing—except two dollars for the medi- 
eine,’’ Bushby replied. 

‘* Yes, certainly. But do you mind telling 
me what the medicine was—in case I have to 
get more?’’ the old squire inquired. 

‘*Merely a couple of horsewhips,’’ said the 
veterinary, laughing. ‘‘I used up two.’’ 

‘*You mean to say you whipped him like 
that ?’’ the old squire exclaimed, scandalized. 

‘Surely. That horse is a shirker. Nothing 
ails him. He’s no more lame than I am; but 
he doesn’t like to work and is cunning enough 
to know that if he limps he can get out of 
it. ” 

‘*But he did not limp at Portland, or on the 
way up here,’’ said the old squire. 

‘*T dare say he didn’t,’’ said Bushby, with 
a grin. ‘‘Probably knew better than try it on 
the man you swapped with ; but he’s a cunning 
one. He sized you up, squire, and concluded 
to play it on you.’’ 

There is much reason to believe that the 
horse dealer was correct. Two or three morn- 
ings later—seeing nothing of Bushby round— 
Sanky began to ‘‘fake’’ again. When we 
hitched him to the rake, he limped piteously 
and bent beseeching looks on us. 

To beat a dumb animal was so distasteful to 
the old squire, and so contrary to rules at the 
farm, that rather than resort to it he sold 
Sanky to Bushby the following week. 

The dealer called a few days later and 
assured us he had not been obliged to whip 
Sanky again. ‘‘As soon as he saw I had him, 
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he knew the jig was up,’’ he remarked, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘He’s a bright horse; but he’s an old 
sinner. ’’ 

Elder Witham, who was at the farm that day, 
took exception to that remark. 

‘*Mr. Bushby,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘men may 
be sinners and often are, but dumb animals 
are not; they can’t be.’’ 

Bushby laughed. ‘‘ All right, elder. My 
experience with horses tells me there are horse 
sinners as well as man sinners. ’’ 

‘*You are quite wrong,’’ the elder rejoined 
warmly. ‘‘ Nature and animals are as God 
made them. Man is the one, the only one, who 





has sinned and broken his Maker’s laws.’’ 
We boys, along with the hired men and the | 


HERITAG 


ative and arresting. She was beautiful 

and clever. She was always exquisitely 
arrayed. She was rich in her own right, being 
the sole beneficiary from the will of a great-aunt 
who had never seen her, or ever evinced the 
slightest interest in her existence. In addition 
to the golden gifts of fortune, she had a dis- 
tinguished ancestry. All the women of the 
name had been beautiful and charming, all 
the men, rich and brave. Such was Hermione 
Hyatt—heroine and moving spirit of the en- 
trancing tale—The Hyatt Heritage. 

What wonder that Sarah Griffeth, the insig- 
nificant young person who had followed Her- 
mione through. some three hundred pages of 
engrossing print, found herself vaguely dis- 
pirited. Through those all too short, intimate 
hours Sarah had identified herself with gran- 
deur and a high and noble station, only the 
more poignantly to realize at their conclusion 
the sordid realities of existence. 

The grand green domain that was part of | 
the Hyatt heritage gave place, as if in a 
horrid, Cinderella-like dream, to a small, box- 
like room with a railing of scantling to mark 
the open stairway that ran up like a narrow 
chute. The floor, painted gray, had one of 
Gram’s famous hooked rugs in front of the | 
bed. The bed—Hermione’s had had a blue} 
silken canopy, with a lining of fawn color— | 
was enameled white like a hospital bed and 
was spread with an old blue-and-white woven 
coverlet that had been Gram’s. There was a 
yellow chest of drawers, which she had to share 
with Edie, her younger sister. There was one 
straight chair and one rocker. In the narrow 
little closet could be seen a flowered lawn 
ruffle and a fold of plain tucked muslin— 
Sarah’s humble best. Hermione had worn 
paduasoy; and her simplest gown had been 
embroidered muslin. 

‘*Supper!’’ 

The call shrilled through the lower room 
and echoed in the narrow, inclosed stairway. 
Edie added a sisterly warning: 

‘*There’s biscuits—and you know the boys!’’ 

Sarah knew the boys. She gave a passing 
glance into the square old mirror that hung 
above the yellow chest. The glass was marred ; 
its surface was like a roiled pool. Sarah’s great 
braid, of a blondness almost silvery, showed in 
it like a tarnished chain. 

James was extending a covetous hand toward 
the freshly heaped bread tray. ‘‘I saved you 
some biscuits, Sarah,’’ said her mother under 
cover of a noisy altercation between James 
and Edie, relative to a fair division of the 
spoils of the honey pot. William was demand- 
ing tersely : 

‘* Bread !’’ 

Her mother laid two crusty beauties beside 
Sarah’s plate. James made a feint of confis- 
eating one of them, but Sarah disdained to 
recognize the pleasantry. 

**Sade hadn’t ought to have hot biscuits kept 
for her,’’ remonstrated William. 

‘*What’s a good hot supper to Sade when she 
can play make-believe lady in a book ?’”’ scoffed 
James. 

They would have given their right hands for 
Sarah; but it irked them to see her munching 
with dainty deliberation the last two biscuits. 
Edie, who was of an impulsive temperament, 
sprang into the breach, casting up the accounts 
of her two brothers. The controversy waxed 
hotter as the dishes cooled. Throughout it all 
they continued to eat methodically. 

‘*That’ll do,’’ said their father. 

Everything was at once agreeable and or- 
derly. James, passing out, gave Sarah’s silver 
braid a mollifying jerk. The girls began to 
gather up the dishes; when they came to Aunt 
Leah’s place, they found her plate with its 
exactly crossed knife and fork not discernibly 
used. 

Aunt Leah had lately come to live at the 
Griffeths’. She was an exquisite little elderly 
body. Her years clothed her like a sort of faded 
youth. When the brother with whom she 
used to live had died, she had come to be 
with her niece, Sarah’s mother. She was flut- 
teringly eager to be of service. She did beautiful 
handwork, which she was obliged to dispose 
of, if at all, at a song. To-day she had been 


H« name was Hermione Hyatt—alliter- 





| from adopting openly the new 


| row, steep little stairs. In the 





mending a bit of point lace for Adelia Ramsey ; 


old squire, were standing by, much interested. 

‘*Oh, well, I don’t want to argue on theol- 
ogy,’’ said Bushby. ‘‘I am only a horse doctor ; 
but when a horse behaves as this one does, — 
practices deceit on you, watches you out of the 
corner of his eye and keeps it up till he finds 
he is detected, then drops it,—I don’t see that 
he differs very much from a tricky man. Do 
you, squire?’’ 

‘*Sanky does seem to have considerable sinful 
human nature in him,’’ the old squire replied, 
smiling. 

‘* That’s what I think!’’ cried Bushby. 
‘*When a man misbehaves and does wrong, we 
punish him for it, and he does better because 
he knows he will be punished again if he goes 


but when Sarah went upstairs to put on her 
ruffled lawn for the evening, she found the 
forgotten rent in the flounce almost invisibly 
mended. 

The roiled old mirror gave back her reflec- 
tion—flowered lawn and silver braid. Sarah 
had wished to put her hair up this summer. 
She had practiced before the dispiriting mirror. 
Sarah privately thought it a great improve- 
ment. It made her sixteen years look twenty 
at least. Curiously enough, the folks had ac- 
cepted the transformation with only lukewarm 
praise. The great braid, unplaited and coiled 
upon her head, gave her, with the childish 
fashion of her dress, a top-heavy look. James 
had extended a cautious, balancing hand. Her 


seen Sade lately?’’ Only Aunt 
Leah had patted furtively the 
massy silver crown. 

Sarah thought resentfully 
that what the family lacked 
most was appreciation. Their 
adverse decision restrained her 


hairdressing. Her crisp lawn 
ruffles swished against the nar- 


dusky inclosed passage her sil- 
ver-blonde head had a pale ra- 
diance like a vague little moon. 

James sang out, as she came 
into the porch: 

“Ain’t we pretty, ain’t we 
sweet —” 

‘*Take care you don’t crush 
those ruffles, or you’ll have to 
press them,’’ said her mother. 

Edie remarked critically, 
**Your petticoat shows. ’’ 

Sarah’s long braid fell across 
Aunt Leah’s shoulder. The 
adorable secret of the mended 
flounce lay between them. 

‘*‘Why are you two getting so 
chummy all of a sudden ?’’ de- 
manded Edie jealously. ‘‘She 
is my Aunt Leah as well as 
yours!’’ 

‘*She’s all our Aunt Leah!’’ 
boomed Mr. Griffeth. 

Aunt Leah’s faded garment 
of youth seemed of a sudden re- 
stored to color. She had at first 
dreaded coming to live with the 
Griffeths. She was afraid — so 
many in the family —in such 
modest circumstances. There 
might not really be room for 
her. But the Griffeths had been 
glad enough to have Aunt Leah 





on doing wrong. So with this horse. He be- 
haves himself because he has learned that 
he will suffer if he continues to misbehave. 
Now I think that this horse reasons the thing 
out just exactly as a man does, and therefore 
that he ought to be corrected as a man is, when 
he misbehaves. ’’ 

‘*Bushby!’’ the elder exclaimed. ‘‘ You are 
going wholly wrong. A horse has no moral 
sense, no conscience, no sense of right and 
wrong. ’’ 

‘*Then why does Sanky behave just as if he 
had ?’’ cried Bushby. ‘‘If he hasn’t, how and 
where did he get all those tricks?’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you how he got them, and I’1I tell 
you where he got them! ’’ cried the elder. 
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Mr. Griffeth tossed a flat and shabby bill book 
into his wife’s lap. ‘‘I guess maybe you can 
find a few fripperies tucked away in that,’’ he 
said. 

‘* There’s only a week!’’ Mrs. Ramsey 
warned them. 

Aunt Leah and Mrs. Griffeth exchanged 
glances. ‘‘ Better tell her,’’ Mrs. Griffeth said; 
and Aunt Leah slipped indoors. 

‘*We meant it for your birthday,’’ Aunt 
Leah confided to Sarah on her return. She un- 
folded sheer lengths of muslin embroidered in 
a fine, frail design of leaf and flower. 

Sarah gasped with delight. The embroidered 
muslin of her dreams! Hermione’s could not 


| have been half so fine. Aunt Leah’s stitches 
father had observed behind his paper, ‘‘ Anyone | 


were so minute as to rival the finest veining. 


DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


‘*He got them from associating with sinful, 
tricky men, and being used by them.’’ 

The old squire laughed outright. 

‘‘Bushby,’’ said he, ‘‘the elder is pushing 
us into a tight place. We had better drop it, 
or he’ll have us responsible for everything in 
the world that is wrong.’’ 

** And so we are!’’ the elder exclaimed. 

I remember that the discussion left Addison 
and me considerably puzzled to know on which 
side the right lay. On the whole, we were much 
inclined to think, with the old squire and 
Bushby, that Sanky had a good deal of human 
nature in him—from some source, perhaps 
from Prof. Robusto and his wife. There is 
much to be said on both sides of the question. 


nes Mary Brownell 
Catena cael —" 





braid like silver filaments merely accentuated 
| by their dainty disorder a certain delicate 
| primness in Sarah’s appearance. 
| Cousin Alvin Atwater met them with the 
| limousine. Sarah felt that Cinderella’s pump- 
| kin coach could have been nothing beside this 

shining, noiseless, tapestried and glass-incldsed 
| magnificence. Sarah sat upon the tufted up- 
| holstery of the corner seat, facing the others, 
‘and looked grandly out of the lowered pane. 
| A single flower swayed in a crystal vase. 
| Cousin Alvin kept putting polite questions 
| about their journey and repeating after each 
answer, ‘‘Ah, yes. Just so—just so.’’ Sarah 
thought his eyes looked very tired. 

The house had not the castle-like magnifi- 
cence that Sarah had imputed to it. It was a 
careful, modern house of colo- 
nial architecture. The grounds 
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were somewhat disappointing 
—the beautiful slope of terrace, 
dotted with shrubbery, served 
neither as grounds, ‘nor even as 
modest yard, but only as a set- 
ting for the beautiful house. 

Adelia’s Cousin Leila was 
young and slim of figure, not 
matronly like Sarah’s mother ; 
but her face lacked the fresh- 
ness and middle-aged bloom of 
Mrs. Griffeth’s. Her manner 
was simple and cordial. She 
at once sent a trim maid to re- 
quest Marie’s and Marjorie’s 
immediate presence. Presently 
the two girls came into the 
room. Marie was slightly older 
than Sarah. Marjorie and Al- 
mena proved to be contempora- 
ries. Marjorie wore a little thin 
pink slip; Marie, simple belted 
linen. Sarah had expected em- 
broidered white at the very 
least. 

‘*I’m sorry John’s not here. 
He got work for the summer, 
although Alvin and I both 
thought he ought to rest. He 
has only one more year of col- 
lege. Perhaps he can run down 
while you’re here.’’ 

It lacked only half an hour 
to dinner. Cousin Leila herself 
accompanied her guests to their 
room. It was a big, open, airy 
apartment, darkly shining as a 
pool. The bed was uncanopied! 
Sarah noticed in that first ap- 
praising glance that the room 
had a certain austere quality 
like the bare little room at 








come. They had swept and gar- 
nished a room for her. Like the 
other rooms, it was small and 
boxlike, meagrely furnished and little adorned, 
except with one of Gram’s cherished hooked 
rugs. And, like the other rooms, it was home. 

Adelia Ramsey- came over at early dusk for 
her lappet of mended point lace. She was going 
to Broughton to visit her wealthy cousins, the 
Atwaters, and the point-lace fappet was to be 
a concession to their wealth and station. Mrs. 
Ramsey had come with a most astounding pro- 
posal. She wanted to take Sarah with her to 
Broughton, to look after little Almena Ramsey. 

‘* It’s this way,’’ explained Mrs. Ramsey, 
panting between eagerness and exertion. ‘‘My 


SARAH 


cousins live like company every day, and one | 


extra wouldn’t matter in the least. So 1 wrote 
and asked,—about bringing some one,—and 
Cousin Leila Atwater said it would be per- 
fectly all right.’’ The phrase fell trippingly 
from Adelia’s eager tongue. 

‘* And they’re very dressy ; and they go a lot. 
And of course they would want me to go with 
them. And of course I couldn’t drag Almena 
everywhere I went, and I thought if Sarah 
went along—Sarah being so good with chil- 
dren—Almena would feel more contented. I’d 
pay all the traveling expenses, and it would 
give Sarah an outing, too. What do you say ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s like a book,’’ Edie said in awe. 

Mrs. Griffeth was reflecting. 

‘** You got your tucked muslin,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘and this flowered lawn for best. Mebbe 
one more dress—]l’d want her to go in style.’’ 





| not for worlds have admitted it, they took an 


LOOKED ... 


‘*You can have my hair ribbons if you want | 
to; I’ve never worn ’em,’’ Edie said casually. | 

All the next week Sarah never glanced at | 
a book. What need to read—she felt herself a | 
heroine. The Hyatt heritage dimmed before | 
a more glorious reality. Instead of the frame | 
house with its shabby drab paint—a city man- | 
sion. Instead of the boxlike room with its | 
humble rag rug and its dingy mirror—a spa- | 
cious chamber furnished with a magnificence | 
fit to put even Hermione’s to the blush. To 
wear her best slippers every day—her muslin 
and her lawn; and on special occasions the 
embroidered muslin. 

The boys pooled their resources and pre- 
sented Sarah, as a birthday gift, a new and 
shiny suit case. This suit case with its dainty 
burden was to Sarah a veritable volume 
that contained the bright imaginings of her 
little future. James and William could not for- 
bear indulging themselves in favorite chanteys 
celebrating the alleged adventures of one 
‘Sadie in the City.’’ But when the eventful 
morning dawned they bore, by turns, the suit 
ease, in which they took a certain proprietary 
pride, to the station. And although they would 


even greater pride in Sarah’s appearance. 


HALF IN WONDER, HALF IN DISTRUST 





Each of them gave Sarah’s great silver braid a 


home. 

‘*] thought Sarah would wish 
to be near you,’’ Cousin Leila 
said and pushed open a door into a small, 
shining chamber as compact and orderly as a 
neat workbox. Remembering the little pink slip 
and the belted linen, Sarah laid out the tucked 
muslin; for the first time she felt resigned to 
tucks. Edie’s ribbons, which were of a thin ice- 
blue, tied, loop on generous loop, the braided 
silver of her hair. 

The girls had dinner in the schoolroom, for 
Almena declined firmly to be separated from 
her mentor, Sarah, and Marjorie was not as 
yet promoted to the state dining room. 

‘* It’s more fun, really,’’ said Marie care- 
lessly. ‘‘John and I used to have the best 


| times together! How we did use to fuss and 


squabble over the jam and cakes, and smear 
the pages of our old Grimm! Don’t reach, 
Marjorie; it isn’t nice. ’’ 

‘Tt isn’t nice for you to keep the jam on 
your side!’’ countered Marjorie. 

In the evening they talked in the deep porch. 
Cousin Leila confided to Adelia her fears that 
Alvin was working too hard. 

‘* He’s so ambitious for the children. He 
wants them to have a better chance than he 
had when he was young. In alittle while John 
will be able to relieve him. I want you to see 
John, Adelia. He’s got such an old head, and 
he’s so thoughtful of his father. A family is 


brotherly twist by way of farewell. Trim skirt, | a great responsibility, Adelia.’’ 


trim blouse, trim shoes, jaunty hat; the fine, | 


Adelia regarded her little Almena and sighed. 


| frazzled tendrils escaping from her rope-like | ‘‘} often tell Alvin I’d be willing to give up 
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this house and go into a smaller one. But 
Marie’s coming on. And then there’ll be Mar- 
jorie. You want to give your children the 
best. There’ll not be a great deal of money. It 
takes so much to live.’’ 

‘‘T dunno as they’d be any happier for it, 
really,’’ said Adelia. ‘‘There’s one man back 
home—he says his ambition is to make his 
daughter the richest girl in the county. Some- 
how I don’t feel that way about Almena. A 
good honest name, a fair education — that’ll 
have to do for Almena’s legacy.’’ 

Sarah quickly fell asleep in the austere little 
chamber with the door open into the larger 
guest room beyond. She had spread out the 
tucked muslin with dainty precision. Not the 
whole of Hermione’s wardrobe could have 
furnished just the right little frock for to- 
morrow morning; but the natal suit case had 
included it—blue-and-white gingham with a 
faint black hair line, and a smart leather belt 
for finish. Before she slept Sarah surveyed 
blissfully all the meagre, perfect appointments 
of the little workbox chamber. ‘‘ How plain fine 
things are!’’ she said to her astonished inner 
self. A faint little doubt of Hermione, the 
canopy and the paduasoy stole into her mind. 

Adelia’s visit was limited to a week. Every 
morning Cousin Alvin Atwater went into the 
city and returned only in time for dinner at 
night. Sarah had expected every hour of the 
Broughton cousins to be taken up with jaunts 
and festivities. Instead the days passed method- 
ically and quietly. One morning Sarah accom- 
panied Marie to the great studio building where 
she had her music lesson. 

‘‘T haven’t much talent for it, really,’’ Marie 
confided to her; ‘‘Marjorie is much cleverer. 
But dad likes to hear me play and sing a little 
in the evenings.’’ 

Every day Marie conscientiously withdrew 
to the music room for an hour of practice. She 
even essayed some preliminary instruction of 
the clever Marjorie. ‘‘It costs dad such a lot, I 
feel as if I ought to make it up to him,’’ she 
told Sarah anxiously. 

They went about on little sight-seeing expe- 
ditions. Girl friends of Marie’s dropped in. 
Sarah’s modest lawn and gingham, her jaunty 
skirts and blouses fellowshiped quite comfort- 
ably and happily with the similar attire of 
those surprising city girls. On Sunday Sarah 
donned the embroidered muslin. 

‘* Very pretty and simple,’’ said Cousin 
Leila approvingly. ‘‘Did some one at home 
do it for you, Sarah ?’’ 

‘*Aunt Leah,’’ Sarah said. 

‘*You don’t know how fortunate you are! 
Such work demands almost a prohibitive price 
here in the city.’’ 

Prohibitive! Sarah had paid with a pat and 
a kiss. 

‘‘We must have some of the young folks 
in for Sarah,’’ Cousin Leila said a little later. 
‘*T’ve been waiting, hoping John would come; 
but I guess we’ll have to give him up.’’ 

A party! In the city! Sarah felt that her 
cup was full. How generous Cousin Alvin and 
Cousin Leila (for so it seemed natural to call 
them) had been to her! For, fine as everything 
was, Sarah had already perceived a curious 
fact: Cousin Alvin worked as hard as her own 
father and seemed even more tired. And Cousin 
Leila’s house, even with its careful machinery 
of service, exacted more supervision than the 
little drab frame house at home. 

A little timidly she proffered her help; but 
it appeared that there was to be no upheaval 
in the kitchen. Things were to be ‘‘ordered 
up.’’ ‘*You do help, every minute,’’ Cousin 
Leila said cordially. ‘tI don’t know when 
Marjorie’s been so little trouble. ’’ 

‘¢Almena, too,’’ said Adelia. 

But on the night of the party Almena and 
Marjorie basely betrayed the trust of their 
parents. A tantalizing something in the air 
aroused a deep and suspicious distrust in their 
childish bosoms. A scene seemed imminent. 
Adelia privately thought that what Marjorie 
needed was a sound spanking; and it is not 
unlikely that Cousin Leila entertained senti- 
ments of like nature in regard to Almena. 

In consideration of Sarah’s remaining up- 
stairs as a sort of hostage for such time as 
would suffice her to relate a lengthy install- 
ment of story,—for Sarah had proved herself 
a raconteuse of parts,—the disaffected ones 
agreed to waive their desire to stay downstairs. 

Before she had done, merry greetings marked 
the arrival of the earlier guests. Sarah stole 
softly down. The great room was full of light 
and laughter. She drew back a little into a 
recess of the hall. Marie would come presently 
to summon her. 

In a great panel-like mirror were reflected 
Aunt Leah’s embroidered muslin and Edie’s 
ribbons and the great silver braid of her hair 
fallen chain-wise across her shoulder. Sarah 
looked at herself — half in wonder, half in 















distrust. She was not stylish, any more than a | 
flower is stylish. Still she felt vaguely satisfied. 


“Rapunzel, Rapunzel, 
Let down thine hair!” 


Sarah could not even be sure that she had 
heard the words. They seemed unreal, like | 
the mirror. And then she saw him. | 

She had not heard him enter. He had some- 
how an air of ‘‘belonging.’’ Something about 
him made her think of James and William— 
an air of comradery. 

‘It is Rapunzel, isn’t it? I couldn’t be quite 
sure at first. Came near mistaking you for 
Snow-White. ’’ He peered, anxiously apologetic. 

Sarah recognized the allusion. She knew her 
Grimm. 

‘Sorry not to be the Prince,’’ he assured 
her. ‘‘Title abolished along with other out- 
worn institutions. I hope you don’t mind ?”’ 

Sarah was about to respond politely that she 
did not mind in the least. And then somehow 
she knew that a polite disclaimer was the last 
thing this pleasant boy wanted. He wanted to 
be friends with her. She did not know just 
how Hermione would have met this social 
exigency, but she resolved to be quite frank 
and natural, as if he had been only William or 
James. ‘‘I was telling bedtime stories—that’s 
why I’m down late. You see, I’m visiting here. 
And I thought I’d wait till Marie came along | 
to introduce me properly.””  , 

‘*And now I’ve gone and done it improp- 
erly!’’ deplored the pleasant boy, . 

It was not according to the book; but then | 
nothing of this magical week had been. She | 
said, as she might have said to Edie or Wil- | 
liam or James, ‘‘How funny things turn out!’’ 
He instantly agreed. 
His eyes beamed ap- 
preciatively. 

‘* And now for spe- 
cific examples —’’ he 
suggested. 

Sarah had been all 








and simple dresses, the pleasant, mannerly 
boys, the lilting dancing games, the lights, the 
favors, the smiling elders looking on, the flower- 
moulded ices and cunningly devised cakes, the 
last strain of music, the last farewell, the drift- 
ing ruffles through the door—and on the stair- 
way, just before she went to her room, the half 
courtly, half comradely, good night of John! 

‘*You can never tell, you know. After all, it 
might be the Prince in disguise!’’ 

The next day Sarah and Adelia and her 
little Almena went home. As the train drew 
in to the little red station, Sarah caught sight 
of James and William, eagerly scanning the 
car windows. Edie was there, too; her thin, 





little freckled face was keenly happy. It was 
the hour for her father to leave the office. 
They would probably catch up with him, 
strolling home. Sarah knew her mother would 
have chicken and biscuits. They always had 
chicken and biscuits on gala occasions. The 
table would be spread with Aunt Leah’s cloth. 
All those material things meant something— 
something plain and fine—loyalty, honest affec- 
tion and endeavor. A great surge of happiness 
rose deep within her. It translated itself into 
a gulping ery of their names: 

**O Edie! James! William!’’ 

Sarah had come fully to realize the value of 
the Griffeth heritage. 


THE_ SPIRIT OF 


THE 


Cby Ralph E. Cropley 


V pow I was crossing the Atlan- 
tic on the liner Tuscania, which 
later became a transport and 
which in February, 1918, was the first 
vessel carrying American troops to be 
torpedoed and sunk, I had my first experience 
with the war work of the naval reserve 
forces of Great Britain, the personnel of which 
in time of peace are merchant-ship men, 
yachtsmen and fishermen. One morning 
when the Tuscania was more than a 
hundred miles west of the coast of Ire- 
land, I was astonished to discover on 
coming on deck that during the night 
we had been joined by several steam 
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the week tabulating just such examples. She 
mentioned one: ‘‘Broughton is exactly like 
Griggs Centre.’’ 

He waited for her to elaborate that. 

‘People work just the same in the city,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘no matter what they’re worth.” 

‘*Tf they’re worth anything, they work,’’ 
agreed the friendly boy. 

‘* And folks,’’ continued Sarah, ‘‘are the 
same. Families, I mean.’’ 

‘*Folks are folks,’’ said the boy. 

‘* And fine things are mostly plain things,’’ 
went on Sarah, who could hardly get over this 
fact, so alien to the teachings of The Hyatt 
Heritage. 

‘*Plain things go,’’ declared her new friend. 

‘“*T was reading The Hyatt Heritage just 
before I came here. Perhaps you’ve heard of 
it?’’ She looked hopefully at him. 

He nodded. He had only just heard of it. 

‘*The heritage was a vast fortune and a 
grand house. And Hermione—she was the 
heroine — wore satin and brocade. And the 
hangings and upholsteries were of satin and 
brocade. And the beds were canopied. ’’ 

‘*Stuffy, I should say.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ admitted Sarah, ‘‘ that’s what I 
expected to find here. ’’ 

‘*‘What did you find?’’ asked the boy. 

‘*Tt wasn’t like it at all. It was like home— 
even to the make-believe fusses at the table— 
Marie’s told me—about her and her brother 
John—and the jam and cakes. And Cousin 
Alvin at the office all day. And Cousin Leila 
planning same as father and mother. ’’ 

‘*‘What for—working and planning?’’ 

‘*Oh, for us, you know. Us children. I guess 
your folks do the same. ’’ 

‘* Some little old heritage, all right! ’’ de- 
clared Sarah’s friend. 

‘* ‘Heritage!’ ’’ said Sarah. 

‘*An uncommon fine heritage, and the com- 
monest. one going, at that! Hermione’s simply 
isn’t in it. Do you know, I think Hermione 
must have been a snippy young person—not 
your sort at all. Hello, sis!’’ 

‘* John! You here! And Sarah, too!’’ 

‘Sure! Wasn’t I invited? Just managed to 
make it, though. I’ve been rather monopoliz- 
ing the guest of honer—I mistook her for 
some one I used to know in our nursery days. ”’ 

Sarah could never remember in detail the 

rest of that magi- 
cal evening. The 
girls in their fine 





fishing boats, such as in times gone by I had 
seen hugging the shores of the British Isles 
and dragging their trawls. They were queer 
little craft with high bows and tall smoke- 
stacks, which seemed to be badges of their 
society, and they boasted superstructures that 
a good-sized wave, you would think, could 
readily sweep clean away. 

With tiny guns mounted on their forecastles, 
—guns that seemed to me as only serviceable 
enough to harpoon a whale,—those ex-fishing 
boats were convoying the unarmed Tuscania. 
The sea was rough, and the little trawlers were 
having a pretty tough time of it; one minute 
they were tossed skyward, the next they dis- 
appeared in the hollow between two waves till 
I could see only the tip of their masts or the 
top of their funnels. 

It seemed unlikely that such little boats 
could give much protection if a submarine, 
bent on murder, should appear. Yet, off the 
coast of Ireland the next day, as the Tuscania 
zigzagged this way and that to escape a U-boat, 
it was those tiny armed trawlers, manned by 
fishermen, that saved her, and not only saved 
her but bagged the submarine as well. 

Of course I did not see what took place, for 
the Tuscania was busy putting as much dis- 
tance as she could between the Hun and herself. 
My understanding of what happened is that 
four of the trawlers got between her and the 
U-boat, and that those tiny guns on their fore- 
castles forced the submarine to submerge. As 
it went down it released a couple of mines to 
protect itself. The trawlermen called the mines 
‘*Fritz’s Eggs,’’ and, although there was grave 
danger of striking one, the U-boat hunters 
then as always went about their business 
calmly and methodically. With long wire cables 
slung between several trawlers they dragged 
for Fritz until they had him snared like a wild 
animal in a net. The German tried to free 
himself and released more mines, but once the 
trawlermen had him entangled he might as 
well have come up and surrendered. 

British sailors had no love for the U-boat 
men, who torpedoed unarmed passenger ships 
without warning, yet they did not consider 
that as any reason why they should play the 
game of life and death unfairly. They hung 
on a submarine and let it fight to free itself 
until it knew it was caught; they always gave 
the underwater boat ample time to come to the 
surface and save the lives of the crew. Indeed, 
they frequently sent down a diver who with a 








SEA 


In Two Parts 
Part One 


hammer tapped a message in the Morse 

code on the shell of the U-boat. If the 

U-boat refused to come up, then a can of 

trinitrotoluol was lowered and a firing pin 

depressed; a gray mound of water rose 
and was followed by a muffled explosion, and 
when the ripples died away only a patch of 
oil remained to tell the tale. 

The trawlermen, the merchant-ship men and 
the yachtsmen: were the eyes and the ears of 
the navy. They had more than their share 
of the burden and horror of war. They never 
hesitated to take any risk that came along; 
they kept the seas in weather that they would 
never have braved in time of peace. The trawl- 
ermen are a type of human being designated 
as ‘‘hard old nuts.’’ Like Americans, they are 
individualists; but early in the struggle they 
realized that the success of their work de- 
pended entirely upon their being moulded into 
a unit, which meant a monotonous, intensive 
training that is galling to men who cherish 
personal freedom. 

If it had not been for the auxiliary reserve 
forces of England and France, both in and out 
of the navy, Germany would have won the 
war. Without their untiring service the soldiers 
would not have reached the trenches and would 
not have been kept supplied with munitions 
and food. The following letter received from 
one of my pals—a man who in time of peace 
is an officer on a merchant ship—shows what 
those men have experienced. The letter de- 
scribes the landing of British forces at Gaba- 
Tepe during the Dardanelles campaign in 1915: 

‘*For the first five days—from April 24 to 
April 29—I had a pretty lively time of it, being 
away from the ship and working under all 
conditions, in destroyers, transports, lighters, 
tugs, trawlers, lifeboats, on the beach—in fact, 
everywhere. I assisted in the landing of the 
first covering foree, which got ashore just before 
daylight on the 25th, part of it being landed on 
boats sent from battleships and the remainder 
on boats from destroyers; and a very creepy 
job it was, closing up on the enemy’s coast in 
the dark and expecting every minute that the 
beggars would open fire—as they eventually 
did when we were a hundred yards or so off 
the beach. 

‘Then the game started in earnest. From 
all along the beach and up the hillside the 
rifles and Maxims blazed away at us, and the 
hiss of the bullets round me was none too 
pleasant. We had our boats filled and were off 
for the beach as quickly as possible, and mighty 
glad was I, too, when we touched the beach 
and our fellows were able to get at the blighters, 
which they did with a rush and a mighty 
cheer that did one’s heart good. Of course a 
lot of our fellows got laid out before the Turks 
ran, and I’m still wondering how it was I 
didn’t stop something. It was a great piece of 
luck for us all that at that particular spot the 
enemy had no big guns. Had we attempted a 
landing about half a mile farther south I think 
it extremely likely we should have been wiped 
out to a man, as those ruddy Turks had the 
beach there one mass of wire entanglements 
and were heavily intrenched with guns. 

‘*Those few days were strenuous, old boy, 
and no error—no sleep or rest at all for the first 
forty-eight hours, and then mighty little. I 
shifted all over the place, landing troops, guns, 
stores, and so forth, my job being that of naval 
transport officer with duties too numerous to 
mention. Anywhere near the beach we got 
shrapnel bursting overhead, and outside occa- 
sional heavy shells from the Goeben and Bres- 
lau in the Dardanelles, firing over the land. I 
should like you to be here to see this show, 
old boy. The mass of warships and transports 
lying off the coast is a sight worth seeing. ‘I'he 

warships continually fire on 
enemy positions, and so day 
after day the game goes on.’’ 
The work of boarding and 
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inspecting neutral ships in the war zone was 


| of battle. I disagree with them. The most glori- 


done chiefly by the merchant-ship officers in the | ous death is that of the man or the woman who 


naval reserve. I have heard many of the men 
talk about it in a jocular manner in order to 
cover up the fact that it was creepy business. 
In the first place, it is extremely dangerous to 
be lowered down a ship’s side with an angry 
sea yearning for the opportunity to dash your 
cockleshell of a boat against the vessel. And 
once you are safely afloat and on your way, 
aside from the fact that it requires strenuous 
seamanship to cover the distance between the 
auxiliary cruiser and the vessel to be inspected, 
you run the chance that the unknown boat 
may be a raider and fire on you, as the Grief 
did on the boat of the Alcantara. Every five 
minutes while you are inspecting the neutral 
ship, a flag must be run up to show that you 
are all right; otherwise your own ship will 
open fire. That is another sample of the ‘‘nice’’ 
jobs merchant-ship men had to do. 

The Alcantara was a fifteen-thousand-ton 
passenger ship that had been turned into an 
auxiliary cruiser. While on patrol duty off the 
Shetland Islands, north of Scotland, she came 
upon a ship with Norwegian flags painted on 
her sides—a ship that proved to be the German 
raider Grief. The Alcantara stopped the camou- 
fluged raider ; the boarding boat in charge of a 
merchant-ship officer was halfway between the 
two vessels when the Grief opened fire on it 
and at the same time launched a torpedo that 
broke the Alcantara’s rudder. And although 
the Alcantara was virtually unmanageable and 
sinking, she fought the Grief, answering gun 
for gun, and sank the raider before she herself 
sank. It was the skill of the merchant-ship men 
who navigated the Alcantara that enabled her 
naval commander to put up the fight he did; 
for, although she had lost her rudder, had a 
hole in her side, and one propeller blown off, 
she manceuvred with the other propeller midst 
a rain of shells that the more heavily armed 
Grief poured into her. 

‘*Never say die’’ is the motto of merchant- 
ship men, and that is one reason why Germany 
failed to win the war. There were frozen feet 
in the trenches ; but frozen fingers and bodies at 
sea there were, too. No matter when or how the 
merchant-ship men were called upon for cool- 
ness and nerve to save the lives intrusted to 
their care, or to face death itself, they never 
failed to respond fearlessly. In time of peace as 
in time of war the spirit of ‘‘Never say die’’ 
has always been there. Witness the case of the 
Port Darwin, bound from Algiers to Rotterdam 
with a cargo of iron ore. She was a ‘‘dinky’’ 
little tramp ship and when off the Spanish 
coast ran into a gale. The seas swept her from 
stem to stern, keeping her, like a rock at half 
tide, never free of cascades of 
foaming water. So deeply laden - 
was the Port Darwin that she 
eould not maintain headway 
against the gale and was carried 
inshore by the current till she 
struck a sunken reef. She came 
off it as abruptly as she had 
gone on it, and the sea poured 
in through the hole in her bot- 
tom; but, even though the men 
in the stokehold knew the ship 
was doomed, they stuck to 
their job until the water 
was up to their knees. Then 
those men of the stokehold— 
the so-called ‘‘black squad’’ 
—came up on deck as coolly 
as if they were merely going 
off duty and joined the rest 
of the crew, who were calmly 
discussing the perilous sit- 
uation. 

The skipper of the Port 
Iarwin decided that the best 
thing to do was to try to 
beach the doomed ship, five 
miles inshore, if the men of 
the engine room and stoke- 
hold were willing to risk it. 
They were willing and re- 
turned below to work in 
water up to their knees. The 
pumps were set going, yet 
the water gained. Still the 
‘“black squad’’ remained 
below for the four and a 
half hours that it took to 
make the five miles to the 
beach—a trip during which " 
one lifeboat and a dinghy were battered by 
the seas that swept aboard the sinking ship. 

When the Port Darwin finally struck the 
beach it was with a crash that broke her in 
two. The one remaining lifeboat was safely 
launched. Some of the crew who missed be- 
ing lowered away in it had to jump into the 
raging sea, and several of them were killed by 
being crushed against the Port Darwin’s steel 
sides when the lifeboat tried to rescue them. 
Of those who got ashore safe there was not 
one who considered the tragedy as anything 
except an everyday affair. As soon as those 
men reached England they shipped to sea again 
on the first ship they could get. 

There is another side to the merchant-ship 
men, —a side that often escapes notice, —‘‘per- 
sonal sacrifice, ’’ even of life itself, in the service 
of others. Many people think that the most 
glorious death a man can meet is on the field 








































dies in saving others—as Rodney Kitson did. 
Kitson was a big chap—one of the largest | 
men I have ever known. Not only to me, but to 


seemed the biggest kind of bore and extremely | seen of him in the turmoil about the sirking 


selfish. One winter day during the war the | 
passenger ship on which he was an officer | 
struck a German mine and sank. Although | 
Kitson could have saved himself, he went over- 


ship he was trying to rescue a little child who 
was floundering in the sea. 

Such examples of personal sacrifices we 
| should ever hold before us. To know of them 


his brother officers in the merchant service, he | board into the icy water, and the last ever | makes this world seem a better place to live in. 


AT SPOUT CREEK DIGGINGS 





boy of fifteen years, was eager to | 
earn some money in order to pay his way at 
school; but he was not strong enough for the 
heavy work of a timber and mining region. 
He had no success in finding a job until 
Hayward, a ranchman some miles away, sent 
for him. 

‘*Every two or three nights, ’’ said Hayward, 
‘*bears are getting a pig out of my pasture on 
Spout Creek. I want the hogs rounded up at 
night and brought to the home yards. You’ll 


have a good helper in my big dog, Soldier, | grown channel of the brook. In several places | 
and for your pay you can have all the gold | the current ran under rocks and through rough, 


dust you can pan out of the sands of the new | 
find up on the creek. You’ll earn your board 
and something more—can’t say how much.’’ 

Joe knew, as everyone round there knew, 

that a good find had recently been made on 
Hayward’s land, and that the ranchman was 
only awaiting the winning of the great war to 
put in machinery. The boy promptly closed 
with the offer. 
- Hayward showed him how to pan out dust 
and furnished him with the proper imple- 
ments. On the average it took the boy only 
two hours to round up the big herd of hogs 
and to drive them home. Soldier was an 
efficient helper and soon became attached to 
his new master. At the end of a month 
Joe’s takings from the sands of Spout Creek 
amounted to nearly fifty dollars. 

One morning, when the ranchman had taken 
his men and set out for the county seat on 
business connected with some war contracts, 
Joe got to the diggings a little after daylight. 
He noticed that the current of the creek was 
roiled and red. He knew that the pigs could 
not be the cause of it, for he was ahead of 
them; so, thinking that he might find a bear 
wallowing in one of the pools, he 

quickly made his way upstream. 

At the mouth of 
Spouting Spring 

fy Creek, a brook that 
4 emptied into the 
4°? larger stream a few 
} rods above his work, 


JIM FELDT, LEAPING 
THE BROOK IN THE SAME 
BREATH, WAS UPON HIM 


he found what caused the muddiness of the 
stream. The brook spouted a strong current 
from under a flat ledge, and its tumbling water, 
which should have been crystal clear, was red 
and roiled. 

Deciding that one of the red banks of the 
deep, open channel above the ledge had been 
caving, Joe went back to his work. He soon 
noticed that the water cleared. 

That evening he and Soldier were later than 
usual in rounding up the herd of pigs. As they 
passed along the bank of the creek opposite 


| Joe said nothing to him of his proposed errand, 





| out a column of faint light against the dark- 
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HE Carlings were poor folks | Spouting Spring, he noticed that its waters | | loosening a stone or of noisily sliding, the 
who lived in the Long Pine | were again falling roiled and red. That this | | boy cautiously made his way down the steep 


brook to its source. 
Lame Jarvis, Hayward’s cook and ‘‘house 
rustler,’’ was the only man left at the ranch. 


but immediately after supper slipped quietly 
out. When he was part way to the spring, he 
discovered Soldier at his heels and ordered 
the dog to go home. | 

Arriving at the mouth of the spring, the | 
boy made his way cautiously along the bush- | 





deep ditches. 
He had reached a point halfway to the source 
when, directly in front of him, his eyes made 


ness; but a rim of bush intervened between 
him and the source of the light. Moving more 
cautiously than ever, he crept forward to the 
edge of the ditch. 

As Joe peered down from his cover, the first 
conspicuous object that met his eye was a gas- 
burning lamp, which hung about twenty feet | 
below him on a peg stuck into a crevice in the 
face of the rocks. Below the light two men 
were fast at work in the brook. 

One of the men Joe recognized as Jim Feldt, 
who in the last year had worked for Hayward. 
He was vigorously shaking a trough on rockers, 
which was fed with water from a long trough 
of spliced boards, which in turn was fed by a 
tiny fall above. 

The other man was shoveling sand into the 
rocker from a heap that had evidently been 
mined from under the slanting face of rock to 
which the lamp hung. On the other side, 
and just below the light, a rifle leaned against 
the rocks. A belt of cartridges and a six- 
shooter in a sheath were suspended from the 
muzzle. 

Settling himself among the bushes, Joe lis- 
tened intently. Above the ripple of the brook 
and the wash of the rock he caught bits of 
the conversation and soon gathered that for 
several months the pair had been at work 
here on ‘‘safe nights.’’ Feldt had apparently 
chanced upon this rich find when working for 
‘*the old man,’’ and they were now making a 
final clean-up, knowing that within the week 
Hayward was to have a mining expert go 
over all his ground. Indeed, the men 
intended to get out of the country the 
next day or the day after that. Joe 
guessed from the manner in which the 
two men worked that they were in 
no great fear of being interrupted or 
discovered. 

Before long they had put all of the 
heap of sand through the rocker. Then 
they cleaned the bottom, and from its 
ribs gathered tiny, glittering heaps of 
black sand. Joe knew these takings to 

be precious stuff ; either the men dared 
not wait to make a good clean-up or 

their facilities were not 
equal to the task. 

They poured their 
takings into a leathern 
bag that already seemed 
to hold almost as much 
of the rich earth as a 
man could easily carry. 
When they had fin- 
ished, Feldt set the bag 

against the rocks at one side 
of the weapons and placed a 
flat stone over it. His part- 
ner took down the lantern 
and set it well within the 
mouth of the big mine hole. 
Both men now went in be- 
hind the light with their 
shovels and set to work 
piling a fresh heap of sand 
beside the lantern. 

Joe guessed that to scrape | 
enough bed rock to make a heap of sand as 
big as the one they had put through the 
rocker would keep the thieves occupied just 
long enough for him to carry out a plan that 
had formed in his mind. He was sure that 
they would not be observant, for evidently the 











pair had worked here at night without inter- 
ruption until they no longer feared discovery. 

Making his way softly round through a) 
covered section of the brook upstream, he | 
reached the other side of the channel. Peer- | 


bg the shaft of light from the mine 
At the right of the rocks there was 
a pepo tr descent. In constant peril of 


Mountain country ; thefather | had happened just at daylight and just at | incline. 
“aS a worked in a sawmill. Joe, a bright | dusk aroused his curiosity, and he determined | With still greater care he waded to the sinee 
| to come up after supper and follow the spring 


where the lantern had hung. Without stepping 
into the shaft of light he was able to lay hold 
of the rifle and the six-shooter. He took the 
cartridges from both weapons, then waded 
back upstream and sank both guns and ammu- 
nition in a pool under the fall that fed the long 
trough. Then, from a pile of driftwood close 
at hand, he got a stick and sounded the depth 


| of the pool. The water was, he judged, about 


up to a man’s neck. 

Wading noiselessly back to the very edge of 
the mine opening, he lifted the flat stone that 
covered the bag of precious earth. The sound 
of the men’s voices and of the scraping sands 
on their shovels made him realize how peri- 
lously near the thieves were to him. 

The bag was heavy; but by stepping high 
over the larger stones and by placing his feet 
with care, he reached the fall without mak- 
ing a sound. In a moment the bag lay in five 
feet of water beside the guns and the car- 
tridges. 

Joe knew that he had been dangerously long 
at his task. Fearing to climb the bank where 
he had come down and unable to proceed far- 
ther up the channel, he determined to get out 
by an easier ascent on the other side of the 
current. He had waded across and was about 
to begin the climb, when the light of the lamp 
suddenly flooded the bank on either side, and 
Jim Feldt, leaping the brook in the same 
breath, was upon him. 

‘* Hello! ’’ the fellow growled. ‘‘ It’s that 
Carlin’ kid!’’ 

His confederate whirled to seize the weapons ; 
seeing that they as well as the bag of sand 
were gone, he shouted the news to Jim. The 
thief gripped Joe by the neck with both hands. 

‘*Tell where that bag is or lose yer wind!’’ 
he snapped. 

Joe’s answer was a loud shout for help. 
For a moment, under the grip of Feldt’s 
tightening fingers, the boy thought that his 
end was at hand. Then there sounded in his 
ears a rush of scrambling feet, and with a deep- 
throated grow] Soldier landed on his tormentor. 
At the first leap the dog’s teeth were fastened 
in Feldt’s arm. The thief immediately let go 
of Joe to fight off the animal. 

‘*Here, you! Help! Help!’’ he shouted as 
his partner set down his lantern to chase the 
swiftly climbing Joe. 

Realizing that he could not catch the boy, 
the man turned to help Feldt. Seizing a stone 
from the brook, he beat the dog until the 
creature had to release his hold; but neither 
man could lay hold upon the big dog without 
taking awful punishment. Except for the 
stones that they could snatch from under their 
feet they were weaponless, and their thin work 
shirts and overalls afforded them little protec- 
tion. The two dared not separate. Time and 
again they fought back to back. 

Exultantly Joe stood on the bank above and 
watched the powerful dog fight for his master. 
Soldier gave the pair no rest in their work to 
keep him at bay. Cannily he dodged their 
blows and stones. Snapping at their hands or 
their feet, he leaped back at them again and 
again; often his teeth clicked in their very 
faces. 

At last the pair had backed down the chan- 
nel to a fallen tree top, where they managed 
each to arm himself with a club. Now they 
held the dog at bay and fought a retreating 
fight to the top of the big ditch. 

‘Meanwhile Joe had doubled his hands and, 
putting them to his mouth, had sounded again 
and again the Westerner’s resonant, far- 
reaching trumpet whistle. 

Before Soldier had chased his enemies into 
the bush and abandoned them, the boy had 
the joy of hearing three answering rifle shots 
from the ranch house. 

In ten minutes Lame Jarvis, on horseback, 
was at hand. He had missed the boy, and was 
sitting out in the open air when he heard 
Joe’s signal call. 

‘*Wal,’’ said the cripple, when he had heard 
Joe’s story and they had secured the bag of 
sand, ‘‘wal, the ol’ man’ll sure do the proper 
thing by you, lad.’’ 

Hayward certainly did do the proper thing 
by Joe. The new lead proved too rich to be 
neglected. Experts estimated that the mining 
| thieves had dug out as much as ten thousand 
| doliars’ worth of gold. Of the rich treasure in 
| the leathern bag the ranchman turned over 


ing down into the big ditch, he could see little to the Carlings three thousand dollars. 
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“MA” BURDICK OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E who seeks to follow two trails comes 
home with an empty game bag. 


In Life as in Football, 
Fall Forward when you fall. 

|e things, says Poor Richard, are cheap to 

the saving, dear to the wasteful. 

HE American who cannot read and under- 

stand English is often really endangered 
by his ignorance. In the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania most of the victims of fatal accidents 
are men who do not know what the printed 
signs mean, and who cannot understand clearly 
the foreman’s instructions. 

LTHOUGH hawks sometimes raid poul- 

try yards and kill game birds, the New 
York State Conservation Commission says that 
by destroying rats, mice and other vermin, 
and many harmful insects, most of them more 
than atone for their occasional thefts. The 
hawks that the commission says should be pro- 
tected include the red-tailed hawk, the red- 
shouldered hawk, the broad-winged hawk, the 
sparrow hawk and the marsh hawk. 


HRILLING adventures lie in wait for the 

unwary automobilist in East Africa. A 
man who was motoring near Nairobi heard a 
commotion in the bush near the road and saw 
two gleaming eyes. As something leaped at 
him out of the darkness, he increased the speed 
of the car suddenly and struck the animal with 
the hood. The shock threw the creature ahead 
of him in the road, and he ran over it. On 
investigating he found that he had killed a 
lioness. 

HE sweet potato now ranks second in value 

among all the vegetables of the United 
States, having increased in this respect more 
than eighty per cent in the last ten years. The 
crop of 1917 was worth $90,000,000 and the 
crop of 1918 is estimated to be worth almost 
$117,000,000. In a recent conference at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, representatives of the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
horticulturists and pathologists from the South- 
ern States discussed every phase of planting, 
cultivating, storing and marketing the sweet 
potato. The time when it was allowed to decay 
in primitive dirt banks in the open fields has 
long since passed. 

EVER in all history was an army so well 

. N provided with means of communication 

by electricity as the American Expeditionary 
Foree. Besides telephone work in battle and an 
enormous wireless business, the Signal Corps 
handled almost 35,000,000 messages by wire. 
The system included 126,000 miles of lines, no 
less than 39,000 miles of which were on the 
fighting front. It ‘‘went over the top’’ with 
the infantry and at times even outpaced it; 
regardless of danger, it established its outpost 
and radio stations on the line of the farthest 
advance, Although a noncombatant branch, it 
lost in three months of fighting more of its 
men than any other arm of the service, whether 
line or staff, except the infantry. 


LTHOUGH the present German govern- 
ment has preserved a large part of the 
Kaiser’s fortune, and although the Kaiser him- 
self has managed to keep out of the hands of 
the Allied powers considerable property on 
this side of the Atlantic, he is reported never- 
theless to be in straitened circumstances. Since 
he fled to Holland he has received only $400,000, 
and if the radicals succeed the present gov- 
ernment he will probably fare worse in the 
future. Various members of his family also 





consider themselves as extraordinarily hard 


up. The Crown Prince has even sold a fur 


| he will not have the satisfaction of feeling 


coat and an automobile to raise ready cash. | that he has ‘‘greatly dared and greatly won.’’ 


Great are the woes of destitute royalty. 
es 
PEACE — AND AFTER 


signed the treaty we pass from a state 
of truce to a state of peace. Europe is 
less fortunate. The ceremony at Versailles 
indeed brings to an end the great war that 
Germany and Austria provoked five years ago; 
but Russia is torn with savage civil strife, and 
the newly created countries in the heart of 
Europe are at odds, sometimes in armed colli- 
sion, with one another and with some of their 
older neighbors. 
Since Germany is disarmed and admitted 


N« that the German delegates have | 


| to peaceful relations with the rest of the world, 
| the League of Nations can apply itself to bring- 


ing order and amity out of the confusion of 
central and southeastern Europe, and the na- 
tions that have hitherto found their energies 
absorbed in keeping a military hold on the 
defeated enemy can devote themselves at least 
in part to the tremendous tasks of financial, 


| economie and industrial reconstruction. How 


great those tasks are we in the United States 
can hardly conceive. Our own problems disturb 
and alarm us, but our national wealth has 
not been destroyed, our industrial system has 
not been dislocated, our burden of public debt 
has not been increased in anything like the 
European measure. For years to come it will 
be an uphill fight for Italy, for France, for 
Germany, even for Great Britain. Thrift, 
industry, self-denial are virtues that were 
never so necessary as they are to-day on both 
sides of the ocean; the chief cause that we 
have for doubt and apprehension is that those 
virtues are not so generally appreciated and 
practiced as they should be. 

Where, we may ask, does the peace leave 
Germany, and what are to be the relations 
between that country- and its victorious ene- 
mies? Obviously, when the Germans signed 
the treaty they admitted that all the ambi- 
tions that urged them into war have been 
overthrown and consented to Germany’s dis- 
appearing as a world power. Bernhardi was 
right: their policy led either to world rule or 
to downfall; it did lead actually to downfall. 

The German government—the new ministry 
of Bauer as well as the old ministry of Scheid- 
emann—represents the business interests of the 
country. In many respects we could wish that 
it were better. It expresses, and apparently 
feels, no contrition for the course that Ger- 
many pursued; it preserves many of the 
attitudes, the manners and—so far as it can— 
the policies of the Kaiser’s men; unlike the 
German democrats of 1848, the politicians in 
control are not inspired with the love of liberty 
and of popular self-government. The Prus- 
sianized German cannot so easily make over 
his nature. 

But the government is no doubt the hest of 
which the country is now capable. We must 
give it our moral support, for if it falls either 
the Kaiser or the communists will rule. We can- 
not conceive of friendly relations between the 
Allied nations and a Germany in the hands 
either of reactionaries or of radieals. In the face 
of the animosities aroused by the war, cordial 
relations with any German government can- 
not be established; but the peace so hardly 
won depends almost literally on our main- 
taining reasonable diplomatic friendship with 
the ministry at Berlin. — 

2 9 
PLAYING SAFE 

HERE is something lacking in a boy 

| whose tendency in games and sports is, 
in the vernacular, to ‘‘play safe.’’ Is 
anything more repugnant to the ball player 
than to be told by the captain as he is going 
to bat that he must lay down a bunt? What 
boy would not always rather take a healthy 
swing at the ball in the hope of lining it out? 
And the circumstances in which a player is 
called upon to bunt are always those that would 
east over a clean hit to the outfield a special 
glory. Similarly, the young and ardent tennis 
player lobs the ball only when he is in such a 
plight that he cannot do anything else with it; 
he much prefers to try swift passing shots even 
though three times out of four they fail. In 
golf the boy who would rather practice putting 
than driving would be an abnormal sort of boy. 

To take risks is to show the true spirit of 
youth. If a boy does not take risks in his 
games and sports, he not only never experi- 
ences the utmost exhilaration and joy of sport, 
but he is only half a sportsman. He may have 
the satisfaction of beating his opponent, but 


The best athletes are those who are cool and 
| ealeulating, yet who are willing, if need be, 
to put the game to the hazard of a single 
| brilliant stroke. The consistent policy of play- 
|ing safe never advances a boy beyond medi- 
| ocrity in any branch of sport. Every boy who 
| is a real boy longs to advance beyond medioc- 
| rity and is impatient of victories over adver- 
| saries who are merely second-rate. The growth 
of the habit of playing safe belongs to later 
| years, when the man in order to maintain him- 
self against a livelier opponent has to adopt 
defensive rather than aggressive tactics. Even 
then it is the bold chance successfully taken 
rather than the victory achieved by careful 
method and cunning that lingers most pleas- 
antly in the sportsman’s memory. 


eo. 
A WELL - EARNED DECORATION 


ANY an American soldier will be glad 
M to know that the French government 

has awarded the croix de guerre to 
‘*Ma’’ Burdick, the sixty-year-old worker of 
the Salvation Army who, from the time the 
first American contingent went to France until 
the armistice was signed, performed so many 
motherly services for ‘‘the boys.’’ 

Mrs. Burdick did many things that endeared 
her to the young men whom she had elected to 
serve. In sunshine and in rain, under shell fire, 
in sleet and snow, she worked, unruffled, to 
make life a little easier for the soldiers; but, 
most of all, she baked pies—on one occasion 
three hundred and twenty-four of them in 
twenty-four hours. 

Now, baking pies may seem to be a curious 
way of spreading the gospel and a strange 
service for which to award the croix de guerre; 
but both Mrs. Burdick and the French gov- 
ernment know better. She knows that what 
reminds a man of home is always a short road 
to his heart, and the government knows at 
what a sacrifice she kept that road open. And 
pie is American—as American as Fourth of 
July or the Declaration of Independence. To 
be sure, its ancestor was of English or Conti- 
nental origin,—a meat pie, baked only at 
Christmas, in a trough-shaped dish supposed 
to represent the manger, and filled with Ori- 
ental spices that perpetuated the memory of 
the gifts that the Wise Men brought, —evidently 
a means to spiritual grace even then. But that 
sort of pie is about as nearly related to its 
modern representative as the three-toed horse 
is to Directum or Goldsmith Maid. Our sturdy 
Puritans would have none of it and promptly 
forbade mince pies as savoring of dangerous 
heresies. Out of their stern morality and our 
native inventiveness has grown our varied 
national gustatory blessing ; for pie, which used 
to be regarded as a purely New England insti- 
tution, has permeated the whole country, and 
the ‘‘pie belt?’ has become a girdle that encir- 
cles the earth. In Havre and Marseilles you 
will see cards advertising Pie Americaine, 
and on the menu of a hotel in the shadow of 
the Sphinx appears, Pie de pompion a la 
New York. 

Custom has associated certain kinds of pie 
with certain seasons—rhubarb with the early 
spring, pumpkin and squash with Thanksgiv- 
ing, mince with Christmas. Those are the fixed 
stars of the pied firmament, but the whirling 
seasons bring into view at intervals bright 
meteoric flashes that delight us for a moment 
and are gone: for example, the subject of the 
old song: 

Can she make a cherry pie, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 


and that glorious blue-blooded aristocrat of the 
whole family, the blueberry pie, which even 
the most rigid self-disciplinarian defiantly eats 
with a spoon; but the polestar, the pie that 
hath all seasons for its own and changeth not, 
is apple. 

Yes, good homemade pies deserve the croix 
de guerre. So we hope that ‘‘Ma’’ Burdick 
will go on making pies for many years—honest 
pies, each one like a medal in itself, with a 
milled edge and with kindliness and affection 
and culinary skill stamped upon its face—and 


that she will use her influence to see that no 
one ever gets less than sixty degrees for a 
portion. 
e 9 
AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING 

N 1916 the mercantile marine of the United 
I States was officially given as a little less 

than eight and a half million tons. Later 
figures have been withheld for military rea- 
sons. Only one fourth of the tonnage was in the 
foreign trade; the rest was engaged in coast- 
wise traffic and in the fisheries. In the calendar 
year 1918 less than twenty-eight per cent in 








value of our sea-borne imports came in Amer- 
ican ships, and less than nineteen per cent in 
value of the exports was carried in them. With 
small fluctuations that has been the condition 


/ of our foreign trade ever since the Civil War. 


‘‘Ships will win the war’’ was one of the 
slogans of the march to victory. We began to 
build ships with frenzy in order to get our 
soldiers and their equipment and supplies 
across, and to feed our allies. The programme 
was not nearly completed when the armistice 
came. We do not know what the increase in 
tonnage up to the present time has been, 
although we do know that it is large; but there 
are trustworthy statistics of the shipbuilding 
that is now going on. Lloyd’s Register, the 
British organization that is the recognized 
authority on the shipping of the world, reports 
that at the end of March there were—in round 
numbers—seven and three-fourths million tons 
building in all countries, of which two and a 
quarter million tons were under construction 
in Great Britain and four and a quarter mil- 
lion in the United States. 

It will be noticed that the figure just given, 
four and a quarter millions, is just one half of 
the reported tonnage of this country in 1916. 
Such an increase as that in so short a time as 
three years is striking, but it is not the whole 
story. There has also been a great increase 
between 1916 and now, so that the two things 
together mean that when the shipping now 
under way is launched we shall, in all proba- 
bility, have nearly doubled the tonnage that 
we had before the war. Moreover, we must not 
overlook the fact that the coastwise and the 
fisheries lines already had all the steamships 
that they needed. Nearly all of the new launch- 
ings will therefore join the list of ships engaged 
in foreign trade. 

Are we, then, to resume our proper status 
and take over for American ships the inward 
and the outward foreign trade? It is something 
to be wished for, but easier to wish for than 
to accomplish. It is not enough to have the 
tonnage available for the work ; other countries 
have had the business and will keep it if they 
can. There is no patriotism in business. Traffic 
goes by the best and cheapest lines. If we can 
make ours the best and cheapest, we shall get 
the business. 8° 


OUR CHANGED WORLD 


W [; have reached the end of the five 
years’ war. Although it is impossible 
to set down all the changes that the 

momentous struggle has wrought—for some of 

them are as yet unperceived—we may never- 
theless mention a few of those that have 
occurred. In so doing we touch upon nothing 
that is new, nothing that is not familiar to 
every intelligent and observing person; but 
it is always worth while to group facts when 
grouping them gives a broader and more com- 
prehensive view of the tendencies of the times. 

What we present is a bare outline, without 

any expression of opinion whether the changes 

are likely to be beneficial or not. 

The United States can never again be to the 
rest of the world what it was in the summer 
of 1914. Whether it is to accept and join the 
League of Nations may be undetermined at 
the moment; but the period when we could 
avoid becoming entangled in the fundamental 
policies of the other hemisphere has passed 
forever. That a President of the United States 
has been working as an active agent with a 
group of European statesmen to define the 
frontiers of Germany and of Italy means that 
all the American international policy of the 
past has been thrown to the winds. So far as 
internal relations are concerned, the war has 
ended our national unwillingness to maintain 
an adequate military and naval force and at 
the same time has intensified our abhorrence 
of militarism. That may be an apparent but 
is not a real inconsistency. 

Prohibition and woman’s suffrage—the one 
accomplished, the other assured! Two matters 
always heretofore held to be exclusively within 
the province of the states now conceded, even 
by the stoutest advocates of ‘‘state rights,’’ to 
be under the control of the general govern- 
ment! Both of the great changes were hastened 
by the war, but in all probability both would 
have been made a little later. By one of them 
we have abolished our freedom to drink; by 
the other those of us who have held all the 
power in the government have consented to 
share it, and so have put our government on 
the most popular basis that is possible. 

Many heretofore stable things in our mode 
of life have been thrown off their balance. Who 
of us can look back at his financial condition 
in 1914 and not find that there has been a 
change and often a change for the worse? 
Increases in wages and other incomes have 
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been irregular, but the rise in the price of food 
and other necessaries has been uniform. The 
evil is accentuated by the increase in taxes and 
by the demands upon our purses for charitable 
and religious purposes; but the impulse to 
give, though it may bring hardship, is of 
course a moral and spiritual gain. 

Millions of. our young men have had the 
wonderful experience of fighting on another 
continent. What effect that will have on the 


participation in other forms of industry. They 
also effect considerable changes in the educa- 
tional, judicial and tax systems of the state. 
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HE AIRSHIPS.—On July 2 the British 

dirigible R-34 rose from an aérodrome near 
Edinburgh in an attempt to cross the Atlantic. 
It was intended to land at Mineola, Long 
Island. ——The navy dirigible C-s, on the way 
from Cape May to Washington, exploded in 
the air near Baltimore and was burned. None 
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future of the country, who can guess? Inci- | 
dentally, they have made a limited tour of | 
Europe, which probably not one in a hundred | 


of the crew were seriously injured. 

co] 
of them would otherwise ever have done. All | pagengel ee a vote of 
of us have had a hint of the privations that the | 317 to 72 the House of Commons rejected 


cycles 





residents of a beleaguered city endure, for our 
food was restricted and we got our sugar in 
rations. Furthermore, the government has con- 
trolled and managed our means of travel and 
communication, and has allowed us no voice 
in saying what we should pay for it. 

It is a long story, and not yet complete. Will 
it have a good ending? All of us, of course, 
would be glad if the five years of the war could 
be blotted out and we could find ourselves back 
where we were when it began. But if we shall 
find that the world is better for all the changes 
that the conflict has brought about, we shall 
be consoled. And cloudy though the sky above 
Europe now is, shall we doubt that the world 
will be better? ; 


CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 26 to July 2) 


‘ONGRESS.—The big appropriation bills 
were finally passed by July 1. The naval 

bill calls for $616, 000,000, $35,000,000 of which 
is for aviation. The army bill provides for an 
army of 325,000 men, and the House insisted 
on reducing the aviation appropriation to $15, - 
000,000. The agricultural bill contained a pro- 
vision repealing the daylight-saving act. The 
sundry civil bill creates a commission to pre- 
pare a budget system for adoption by Congress. 
The commission includes five Senators, five 
Representatives, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and two members to be appointed by the 
President. The effort to kill the Tariff Com- 
mission by providing no money for its support 
was unsuccessful, and the appropriation for 
the Shipping Board was fixed at $356,000, 000. 
The House committee on judiciary re- 





ported a bill providing means for enforcing |* 


both war-time and constitutional prohibition. 
Ss 


HE PEACE CONGRESS.—On June 2%, 

the fifth anniversary of the murder of 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the treaty of 
peace with Germany was signed at Versailles. 
Herren Miiller and Bell were the German 
representatives. The Chinese delegates did 
not sign the treaty, by way of manifesting 
their indignation at the settlement of the Shan- 
tung controversy. Gen. Smuts, who signed for 
South Africa, lodged with the congress a 
written protest against the indemnities stipu- 
lated in the treaty, which, he believes, cannot 
be exacted without grave injury to the indus- 
trial revival of Europe. After signing the 
treaty President Wilson left Paris for Brest, 
and he sailed for the United States on June 
29.——The new Council of Five, which will 
continue the negotiations with Austria and 
Turkey, includes M. Pichon, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Lansing and Sig. Tittoni, the French, 
British, American and Italian ministers 
charged with the conduct of foreign affairs, 
and Baron Makino, head of the Japanese dele- 
gation. —It was announced on July 1 that 
Sig. Tittoni had insisted that the peace with 
Austria should contain a definite settlement 
concerning the future of all the territory for- 
merly attached to the Austro-Hungarian state. 
That will delay the peace until the troublesome 
Adriatic question is determined. ——The Allied 
Council replied to the Turkish delegation that 
it could not aecept the claim of Turkey that its 
territories should be restored undiminished. 

Lo] 
ROHIBITION.—The war-time prohibi- 
tion act went into effect on July 1. The 

Federal Court at Baltimore has decided in 
favor of the brewers’ contention that beer con- 
taining 254 per cent of alcohol can be made 
and sold under the law; the Federal Court at 
San Francisco has ruled precisely the contrary. 
The Federal Court in New York made a third 
decision — that the intoxicating character of 
liquor was a matter for the jury and not the 
court to decide. Pending a ruling of the Su- 
preme Court, the leaders in Congress prepared 
a bill defining intoxicating liquor as that con- 
taining more than one half of one per cent of 
alcohol. e 


ORTH DAKOTA.—On June 26 North 
Dakota ratified the bills passed by the 
legislature in carrying out the programme of 
the Nonpartisan League by a majority of about 
7000 votes. The bills provide for the establish- 
ment of state-owned grain elevators and flour 
mills and a state bank, and authorize state 


| a proposal to make a levy on capital as a means 








of reducing the war debt of Great Britain. 
co] 


TALY.—There were some lively demon- 

strations in Rome, aimed at the new Italian 
government, and led by D’ Annunzio and other 
advocates of extreme territorial demands. —— 
On June 29 there were severe earthquakes in 
Tuscany. Many towns and villages were dam- 
aged, and at least one hundred and twenty-five 
persons are known to have lost their lives. 
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LAND. —Official reports from diplomatic 

representatives of other countries at 
Warsaw declare that the reports of pogroms 
in Poland have been very seriously exagger- 
ated, and that almost every Jew who was killed 
was either a Bolshevist in actual hostility to the 
Polish government or was supposed to be so. 
Mr. Wilson is considering sending a commis- 
sion of investigation into Poland. 
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RELAND.—Mr. De Valera, president of the 

Sinn Fein republic of Ireland, made public 
appearances in New York, Boston and else- 
where, and was received by enthusiastic 
crowds. He announced that the republic would 
honor the bonds sold in this country by the 
Fenian organization in 1466.——The ‘‘Irish 
Dominion League,’’ of which Sir Horace 
Plunkett, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor and other 
eminent Irishmen are 
leaders, has issued a 
manifesto proposing 
self - government for 
Ireland within the 
British Empire, much 
after the pattern of 
the Canadian system. 
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reported that the | 
retirement of the Si- | 
berian forces that! 
followed the capture of Ufa by the Reds 
was ended, and that the Siberian army in 
that region was prepared for the offensive. 
Moscow, however, reported that the Bolshe- | 
viki had taken the important city of Perm. 
—tThe Ukrainian mission in London an- 
nounced that the anti-Bolshevik army of Gen. 
Grigorieff had driven the Bolsheviki out of 
Odessa, Kherson and Nikolaev and was march- 
ing northward to effect a union with Gen. 
Petlura, whose force was said to be within 
twenty miles of Kiev.—There were rumors | 
that Gen. Denikine, continuing his successful 
advance in the Don country had taken Tsarit- 
syn, but they were not substantiated. ——Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, the British labor leader, 
announced that labor representatives from 
France, Italy and Great Britain had agreed 
upon a general demonstration of labor in those 
countries against Allied interference in Russia. 
The demonstration, he said, was to take place 
on July 20 or 21, and would take such forms 
as the leaders in each country thought best. 
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ERMANY.—The news of the signing of |; 


the peace treaty was received quietly in | 
Germany, but no one expects the Bauer min 
istry, which had the unwelcome task of sign- 
ing, to remain in power very long. ——The 
unrest at Hamburg, which was caused by dis- | 
satisfaction with the arrangements for the | 


distribution of food, culminated in rioting | 
that was promptly suppressed by government | 


troops. According to one report, one hundred | 


and eighty-five persons were shot during the | 
disturbances. At the same time outbreaks of || _ 
a similar character occurred in Berlin and |_| 
other German towns. Minister of Defense | — 
Noske arrested a number of Communist and | 
Independent Socialist leaders on suspicion of | _ 
|complicity in stirring up trouble. —— There — 
were demonstrations at Berlin and at Weimar | - 

directed against Herr Erzberger, who is held | _— 
responsible by the people for some of the most | © 

| unpopular features of the peace. ——Dr. Beth- ~_ 


mann Hollweg, German Chancellor until 1917, 


has requested the Allied and associated powers | | 


to put him on trial instead of William II. | 
He desires to assume responsibility for all the 

political acts of Germany while he was Chan- | 
cellor, and places himself at the disposal of | 
the powers. ° | 


ECENT DEATHS. —On July 1, Lord 
Rayleigh, eminent English physicist, aged 
76. On July 2, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, aged 72. 




















We Back This Trademark 
With Our Reputation 


YOU can point with pride and satisfaction to the 
Davis-Made trademark on your bicycle. 


It is a mark of distinction and quality—and is so 
recognized. 

We back this trademark with our reputation. You will find 
it on all Davis-Made products. Dayton Bicycles deserve and 
bear this symbol. Our new catalog tells in detail about these 
fine bicycles. Write for Catalog B-11 and see the Dayton at 
your dealer's, 


Cycle Dept., THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio 



























_ HELLO, FELLERS! 
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Here’s your chance to get 
a lot of good reading—just 
the kind you like best— 
outdoor sport and adven- 
ture—at a big bargain. 


Three big issues of NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN for about half the 
regular price. 





NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
MAGAZINE 


is crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, 
Camping and Trapping stories and pic- 
tures, valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camping 
and trapping outfits, best places to go for fish and game. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN tells how to shoot and fish, how to train 

a dog, how to trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run a gun 

or rifle club, how to cook your grub in the woods, how to build boats 

and canoes, and a lot of other things you want to know about. . 

Send 25c. in stamps or coin and we will mail you 3 copies of NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
together with big list of prizes which we gtve for new subscriptions. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 225 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




























YOU MAY EXPECT MORE 
OF ADVERTISED ARTICLES 


High-grade advertisers use high-grade 
publications and make and market their 
goods in the same manner. 


When a concern puts its name and record 
and promise behind an article and publishes 
the whole story the country over, you may 
well feel safe in dealing with such a firm. 
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THE DESERTED CAMP 
@y A.H.Hutchinson 
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HE sun shines brightly over all, 
The grass is green, the sky is fair; 
But lonely is the camping ground, 
Bereft of those who sojourned there. 


The tents are gone—a vacant space 
Tramped hard where men went to and fro, 

With clean-swept platforms here and there, 
Is all the old camp has to show. 


A mascot cat, with drooping tail, 
Goes wandering adown the street 

Which once, so populous with men, 
Was hazardous for feline feet. 


A flock of sparrows, silent all, 
Are foraging for scanty feed 

Beside the mess house, closed and cold, 
Where late they fared quite well indeed. 


A Red Triangle tent, half-wrecked, 
Still stands amid deserted ways, 

While cheerful workers bear away 
Equipment used in recent days. 


The boys are gone—the thousands who 
Came hither in the months now past; 

The foe they, eager, longed to meet 
All seattered or destroyed at last. 


And so, let fell destruction’s hand 
Obliterate this spreading hive, 

While, thankful, we are glad to know 
The boys who filled it are alive. 


We mourn not for the glory gone,— 
The busy days, the crowded ranks,— 
But that its usefulness is o’er 
We one and all give cheerful thanks. 
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WHY? 


E use this little word a great deal and 
often very foolishly, but there are times 
when it seems to us that we have a 
right to ask, ‘‘Why ?” During these last 
two years many persons in this coun- 
try, and many more in other countries, 

have been asking that question. Perhaps there are 

many who have not found the answer and have 
come to think that there is no reasonable answer 
for them. 

A mother dies suddenly, leaving a father with 
little children. It is God’s plan. Who can answer, 
“Why?” 

A little child, strong and well and the joy of the 
home and the promise of honor to God and great 
good to the world, suddenly dies. It is God’s plan. 
Who can answer the question, ‘‘Why?” 

A young man, strong and talented and prepared 
for a life of active service among his fellow men, 
enters the army. Word comes from across the sea, 
“Killed in action!’ Or perhaps he has died of 
disease in camp before striking a blow for the 
cause. Itis God’s plan. Who can answer the ques- 
tion, “Why?” 

There is One who can answer that question, and 
in a way that would satisfy every reasonable per- 
son. But however well He might be able to satisfy 
the questioning hearts, He gives no answer in way 
of explanation to the thousands and millions who 
question. It is best that He does not, for, although 
He could give a perfect reason and show how, 
being a part of his plan, it must'be well in the end, 
even that would not satisfy as well as faith in Him 
satisfies. If we demand a reason and get it, then 
we do away with faith. “ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed.” It is not 
really an explanation that the sore heart wants; 
it is the loved one back. 

He has done something better than to answer 
our question. He has taken the hardest case of the 
kind that has ever come up in history and has 
given a perfectly satisfactory explanation of it, so 
that everyone now knows that it was right. He 
has taken the case of his own Son who came into 
the world to be a King and who, in the prime of 
his life, after thirty years of preparation and only 
three years of service, ended his life on the cross, 
scourged as a common felon, crucified between 
two thieves. He has explained that case so that 
we can all see that it would have been a calamity 
to the world if the great tragedy had not hap- 
pened. But those who watched Him die on the 
cross and who lost their Friend—to those his life 
seemed to be a failure and the cross a great mis- 
take. None ever asked more earnestly than the 
disciples, ‘Why? Why?” God gave the answer so 
plainly that they knew there had been no mistake. 

If God can give the answer to the question in 
that case, the hardest in all history to explain, can 
we not trust Him to keep the answer in the cases 
of our loved ones even if it does touch us in ‘the 
very life? Can we not take from Him the answer of 
faith and say, ‘“‘Thy will be done?” Faith tells us 
that the Father who could explain the death of 
his own dear Son will sometime make our ques- 
tions so clear that we shall know even as we are 


known. 
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DEFEATED 


HE girl in the blue serge and the care- 
fully mended gloves, in the end of the 
ear, sat looking straight before her, 
with heavy, sullen eyes. A woman in 
the seat opposite thought what an un- 
pleasant face it was. But the girl in the 

blue serge, it happened, was fighting the heaviest 

battle that had ever come her way. As she left the 
car and walked slowly up the wide avenue to Miss 

Davenport’s, the battle grew fiercer and fiercer. 

The day before Miss Davenport had paid her for 

the embroidery she had been working upon for the 

past six weeks—exquisite, fairy-like monograms 
and wreaths that made Miss Davenport’s trous- 
seau the admiration of all her friends. The bill had 
been seventy-five dollars, but by a mistake Miss 
Davenport had paid her eighty-five—and Jennie 
Gow, carrying home a last bit of work that she 
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| comes Sir Henry Newbolt, in his book 





had overlooked, carried also the extra ten dollars 
and the burden of her great temptation. | 
Ten dollars meant so much! It would mean, if 
she waited until midsummer, a new suit in place 
of the three-year-old blue serge. Or shoes and a | 
new hat—and how she did want a new hat! And | 
what would ten dollars mean to Miss Davenport? 
Perhaps she meant to give it to her, anyway. 
“Then why don’t you thank her for it?” con- 
science intervened. 
The girl turned about and walked back quickly. 
Miss Davenport was in, the maid said, and after 


a moment Jennie was summoned upstairs. Miss 
Davenport, young and beautiful and radiant with 
her new happiness, met her cordially. 

“O Miss Gow, you brought me that last sleeve, 
didn’t you? I didn’t miss it till the seamstress 
began to put things together. I’m just wild over 
your work, and so is everybody who sees it. Oh, 
and I must show you the strangest coincidence— 
a blouse I bought at MeVeigh’s that almost ex- 
actly matches it. Isn’t that odd?” 

“It is queer,” Jennie answered. Her tongue felt 
stiff and heavy. She told herself that Miss Daven- 
port did not give her a chance to say anything. 

Miss Davenport, taking the blouse from a drawer, 
looked up with laughing eyes. 

“But you don’t know the strangest thing about 
it yet. It wasn’t the blouse I bought. I didn’t see 
any like this. I bought a ten-dollar one—just for 
traveling, you know—and this is marked fifteen. 
They must have made a mistake—mixed addresses 
or something; but if people will make mistakes, 
they must take the consequences. It wasn’t my 
fault!” 

*“‘No—I—it’s very pretty,” Jennie stammered. 
“Thank you for the work, Miss Davenport.” 

A moment later she was out in the street. Her 
face was burning—and the ten-dollar bill was still 
in her pocket. 
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A DUEL OF THE DEEP 


ARLY in the war, persons who did not know 
E anything about submarines jumped naturally 

to the conclusion that the way to vanquish 
those of the enemy was by fighting them with those 
of the Allies. People who knew a little more—just 
enough more to feel superior —de- 
clared that to be impossible; subma- 
rines could not fight submarines. Now 


Submarine and Antisubmarine, and 
shows that British submarines, al- 
though by no means Britain’s chief 
dependence for the destruction of 
the German undersea pests, yet ac- 
counted for a considerable propor- 
tion of them. But only once was the 
battle between submerged subma- 
rines, and then not by the desire of 
either, although the British boat vol- 
untarily took the risk of combat under 
the conditions chance imposed rather 
than suffer the German to escape. 

She was the E-50, patrolling the east 
coast of England; and she sighted 
her foe while both submarines were 
running submerged, with only their 
periscopes showing. They recognized 
each other’s nationality by the differ- 
ent style of these protruding eyes, and 
realized that they were too close each 
to the other to use their torpedoes. 
The Hun boat strove to sink to safety, 
but she was not quick enough. 

The British commander, says Sir 
Henry, drove straight at the enemy 
at full speed, and reached her before 
she had time to get down to a depth 
of complete invisibility. E-50 struck 
fair between the periscopes ; her stem 
cut through the plates of the U-boat’s 
shell and remained embedded in her back. Then 
came a terrific fight, like the death grapple of two 
primeval monsters. The German’s only chance, in 
his wounded condition, was to come to the surface 
before he was drowned by leakage; he blew his 
ballast tanks and struggled almost to the surface, 
bringing E-50 up with him. The English boat coun- 
tered by flooding her main ballast tanks and weigh- 
ing her enemy down into the deep. 

That put the U-boat to the desperate necessity 
of freeing herself, leak or no leak. For a minute 
and a half she drew slowly aft, bumping E-50’s 
side as she did so; then her effort seemed to cease, 
and her periscopes and conning towers showed on 
E-50’s quarter. She was evidently filling fast; she 
had a list to starboard and was heavily down by 
the bows. As she sank, E-50 took breath and looked 
to her own condition. She was apparently unin- 
jured, but she had negative buoyancy, and her 
forward hydroplanes were jammed, so that it was 
a matter of great difficulty to get her to rise. After 
four strenuous minutes she was brought to the 
surface, when she traversed the position, search- 
ing for any further sign of the U-boat or her crew. 
But nothing was seen beyond the inevitable lake 
of oil, pouring up as if it were the thick, rank 
lifeblood of the dead sea monster. 


o 2 
A CRAFTY REDSKIN 


F the red man no longer goes upon the war- 
I path and harries the palefaces, he has taken a 
leaf or two out of the white man’s book, and 
whenever he can gets the better of his neighbor 
through the use of his wits. In The New Garden of 
Canada there is an example of the sort of trick 


that the sophisticated Indian sometimes plays on | 


the white man. 

The two packers, says the author, set out at 
dawn to round up their animals. Sam soon came 
romping in with his bunch, but Baker searched 
fruitlessly for three hours. We were having break- 
fast when up rode an Indian boy of about twelve. 

‘‘White man lose horses?” he asked laconically. 

“Yep! Seen any?” 

“?M. Indian barn.” 

“How many?” 

“Four, five, six,” holding up his grimy digits. 

With much coaxing we induced him to describe 
them, and it was not difficult to understand that 
our missing animals had been corralled by the red 
men. Baker tore off hotly with the young Indian, 
breathing revenge, and intending to teach the red 
man a lesson for daring to round up his beasts. 
But he came back looking ecrestfallen. 

“‘The sons of guns say my plugs jumped the 
fence round their oat field during the night, that 
they had to get up and chase them out, that they 
got in again, and at last had to be corralled,”’ was 
the report. . 

“Well, go and get them out,” advised Sam. 

“Daren’t! The rascals won’t let them go for less 
than fifty dollars. They say they did that amount 
of damage to the crops.” 

One of the offended Indians soon came up, but 
he was proof against cajolery. “ Whi’e man’s 
horses eat and tread oats. Whi’e man pay. Whi’e 
man make law; whi’e man kéep law.” 

Sam was for taking the bull by the horns in his 
rough frontier manner and having it settled by 
the tribunal afterwards; Baker hesitated at such 
a high-handed proceeding, while Lett tried diplo- 
macy. But that was of no effect. 

“Giv’ me fif’y dollar. Whi’e man have cayuses,” 
said the Indian with inflexible obstinacy. 

“Look here!” cried Baker. ‘‘ You’re trying to 





The sniper wears a papier-maché 
jacket and headpiece. 
Inside them are steel plates, with 

strings attached. 





play a slick game. You come along with me to 
Hazleton and we'll see the Indian agent.” 

“Me com’ Hazleton sure. See Indian agent. He 
see Indian qui’ right.” 


Baker argued with the Indian, vainly endeavor- | 


ing to compromise matters. The dispute lasted 
two hours, and in the end the Indian reduced his 
claim for damages to ten dollars. Baker promptly 
paid, and soon came back with the horses. 

“Say,” said Sam, ‘‘did you see what damage 
your plugs had done to the oats?” 

“No! What’s the use?” 

“They skinned you clean. It’s a sure thing that 
your plugs were never in those oats.”’ 

We heard afterwards that Sam’s surmise was 
correct. The damage was imaginary; the Indians 
had found the horses browsing quietly in the open 
flat and had seen a chance to turn a penny at the 
expense of the white man. 


° 9 


A WALKING TREE y 


Tiree weeks ago The Companion printed some 
pictures of clever work done at the camou- 
flage school at Camp Jackson. This week it 
adds two interesting pictures to show the skill 
with which the camoufleur can convert a human 
being into a growing tree. It is a disguise that was 
of frequent use to the sniper or sharpshooter ; and 
if the tree-man was cautious in his movements, it 
must have been almost impossible for the enemy 
to recognize his true character. It is a curious 
fact that interlaced twigs, even though small, 
will afford a surprising degree of concealment. 
Soldiers who have served on the Mexican border 





picture above? 


tell of snipers who held bunches of small twigs 
before their bodies and were quite invisible. 

In the first picture, the foundation of the cos- 
tume—a papier-maché sleeveless jacket, with 
headpiece attached—may be seen. Inside this coat 
are steel plates, with strings attached, by means 
of which twigs are tied to the sniper until he pre- 
sents the appearance of a small tree. He is seen 
in the next picture standing at the left of a small 
tree and looking like a bit of shrubbery. He has 
not moved from the place where he was standing 
in the first picture. It is apparent that he could 
not be easily detected. 

The Camp Jackson school is no more. It was 
broken up as soon as the armistice was signed, 
owing to the high cost of experiments which would 
no longer be needed. The accompanying photo- 
graphs were taken by Sergt. Edwin Pearson, of 
the camouflage department, a well-known Chicago 


sculptor. 
ee 


TWO MARK TWAIN STORIES 


NE evening, when a few friends were at 
QO Charles Dudley Warner’s, Mr. Warner suc- 

ceeded in getting Mr. Clemens to tell the 
story of how he announced to Judge Langdon that 
he and Livy Langdon were engaged to be married. 
When he had settled himself to his liking, he 
preluded his story by telling of his periodical 
visits to the Rochester house of the Langdons, 
and proceeded to explain that at each visit he 
proposed himself to Miss Langdon as an anxious 
but undesirable suitor. On each occasion he was 
gently declined, whereupon he would say: 

“T didn’t suppose you would have me. I wouldn’t, 
if I were you! I don’t believe I should respect you 
as I do if I thought you would ever marry me!” 

But one day she did accept him. As he told this 
part of the story, says Mrs. Candace Wheeler in 
Yesterdays in a Busy Life, the sweet humility and 
surprise of the man seemed to envelop him like a 
garment. It was as if it were always a new aston- 
ishment that his dream of this priceless creature 
as his wife could ever be realized. 

That was the inner man; but the announcement 
of the engagement to her father was Mark Twain, 
the inimitable, the one and only man of his kind. 
His story proceeded. He found the judge in his 
office, plainly impatient of this unexpected visit. 
After some uncomfortable delay, he burst out: 

“Say, judge, have you noticed anything in par- 
ticular between Livy and me lately?” 

“No, sir! Certainly not,” replied the judge, some- 
what flustered. 

“Well—look sharp—and you will,’ drawled 
Mark. 

I remember, Mrs. Wheeler continues, that one 
afternoon, when we were all gathered in the sitting 
room, he proposed to give me one of his books, 
asking which I would rather have. I said, “Oh, any 
one,’’ but Mrs. Clemens chose for me the Prince 
and the Pauper, which was evidently more to her 
mind than some other of his books. Mr. Clemens 
brought it from the bookease, and I asked him to 
write some sort of inscription so that it might go 
inmy autograph collection. He carried it to a 
writing desk in a bay window, and in the course 
of our chatting it occurred to Mrs. Clemens that he 
had taken a long time in which to write a sentence 
or a name. 

“Why, Samuel,” said she, ‘‘aren’t you through 
with that? You must be writing a chapter.” 

“No,” drawled Mr. Clemens, “but it doesn’t go. 
It doesn’t sound just right. I will read it, and per- 
haps you can see what is the matter.” 

So he began to read: ‘To Mrs. Wheeler, with as 


By means of the strings the foliage 
is securely fastened to him. 
Would you recognize him in the 
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| much affection as is proper between two people 
whose rejicts are yet alive.” 

| Of course we looked at each other with a burst 

| of laughter. 

“What is the matter with it?” said Mr. Clemens, 

| innocently. “Somehow it doesn’t sound right!’ 


a 


SPONGE FARMING 


OR years it has been evident that unless an 
artificial means of raising sponges were de- 
vised the sponge fisheries, not only here but. 

in foreign lands, must come to an end. The news 
now comes that Dr. Moore, of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, which has long been trying to find a way to 
save the sponge industry, has carried to a suc- 
cessful result his experiment with artificial grow- 
ing. 

The majority of persons think of the Mediter- 
ranean as the place from which all our sponges 
come, and do not know that the Gulf coast and 
key section of Florida is the centre of a sponge 
fishery that gives employment to several thou- 
sand workers, and has a value of nearly a million 
dollars. 

The young sponge is a small, free-swimming 
organism that is carried here and there by cur- 
rents; it grows to maturity only when attached to 
some hard, clean surface. It has few enemies ex- 
cept ian, but he is most destructive. With the 
increased d d for sponges, for which, despite 
the ingenuity of inventors, no satisfactory substi- 
tute has been found, the tendency to take the small 
specimens, regardless of their slight commercial 
value, has been so strong that the bottoms within 
hooking reach have rapidly become 
depleted. 

Experiments that the Bureau of 
Fisheries conducted proved that it 
was possible to grow round, perfect 
specimens from small cuts of mature 
sponges in somewhat the same way 
that a gardener grows certain plants 
from slips. The method that Dr. Moore 
followed was to place the cuts on up- 
right wires attached to a cement base 
in sea water or directly on the base 
itself. In less than three years the 
sponges attained a marketable size 
of five to six inches in diameter. 

To the sponge grower the initial 
cost is small, and the only enemies to 
be watched are poachers who are 
anxious to profit by his labor. One firm 
in Florida has gone into the business 
extensively, with one hundred and 
fifty thousand set-out cuttings. 

In the early days of the sponge in- 
dustry in Florida, men and boys gath- 
ered the specimens while wading in 
the shallow water close to the shore, 
but as those readily accessible fields 
were exhausted the method of tonging 
was devised. That consists in tearing 
the sponge from its bed in deep water 
by means of a three-tined fork with a 
long handle. The site of the fishery 
gradually was extended farther and 
farther from Key West until it covered 
the entire region of the east coast to 
Bay Biscayne, and later a large area in the Gulf 
of Mexico north to Tampa Bay. 

To best conserve the fishery, the Federal author- 
ities have established a closed season and require 
that all sponges taken from the sea be at least four 
inches in diameter. To enforce those laws a reve- 
nue cutter patrols the sponging grounds. 
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THE MARNE 


HE Marne, with its glorious history, will 

hold an imperishable place in the minds of 

man, and doubtless to many its insignificance 

as a river will bring surprise—as it did to Mrs. 

Margaret E. Sangster. We were going down a 

narrow lane with tall trees on either side of it, she 

says in the Christian Herald, when suddenly we 

turned another corner, and in the dim light I could 
see that we were following a stream of water. 

“What is that brook called,’ 1 asked idly, ‘‘or 
hasn’t it any name?” 

The doctor turned squarely in her seat and 
looked at me. 

“Brook!” she exclaimed. ‘‘That’s not a brook! 
That’s the Marne!” 

I leaned forward breathlessly. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I asked, ‘‘that this is 
the Marne? Why, I thought —” 

How could I explain that I had expected to find 
the Marne to be wide and deep—a great, menac- 
ing sheet of dark water? 

“It’s about thirty feet wide,” said the doctor. 
She might have been reading my thoughts. “ It 
runs along at the foot of the hospital garden. We 
all love the Marne, It’s more than a river to us.” 

I did not answer for a moment. I sat very still 
and watched the silver flicker of the stream that 
flowed so calmly beside our path, and as I] watched 
I thought of the spirit of a race that could make 
an impenetrable barrier of such a slight thing. 
Suddenly I, too, loved the Marne. 

“Yes, it’s more than a river,” I echoed. “It’s a 
symbol!” 

We drove the rest of the way to the hospital in 


silence. 
eo @ 


THE LESSER EVIL 


GERMAN diplomat was spending the sum- 
A mer at St. Moritz, in the Swiss Engadine. 
One morning, says the Washington Star, he 
stopped beside the lake to talk to some neutral 
ladies, and a little girl who was in the party whis- 
pered something to her mother. 
The German, smiling and twisting his kaiser- 
like moustache, said jestingly to the little girl: 
“Tt’s rude to whisper.” 
She looked him straight in the eye and answered 
coldly: 
“But it would have been ruder still to say it out 


loud.” 
eo 8 


LIGHT 


| N enthusiastic admirer came rushing up to 
Arnold Bennett, the English author, at a 
reception in Chicago recently. “O Mr. 
Bennett,” she cried, “I am so delighted to meet 
you! You have been a wonderful help to me!” 
“Indeed? In what way, might I ask?” 
“Oh, that last book of yours! It has taught me 
to concentrate.” 
“To concentrate? Well, well, that’s nice! Now 
tell me, what are you concentrating on?” 
“Oh, on lots and lots of things!” 
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With barks that filled the summer air 
A terrier chased a baby bear — 

Fun for the terrier, but O my, 

The way that frightened cub did fly! 


(HNN TU (MTA YA 


THE INSECTS’ PARTY 


BY EUNICE BUCHANAN 


Toe insects were all very much excited 
over a big entertainment that was to be 
given in Grassy Hollow at the edge of 
the East Woods. The committee in charge of 
arrangements worked from morning to night 
to get things ready. 

Butterflies and moths were chosen to hang 
up the banners and bunting, and to drape the 
flags, because they could fly from place to place 
with so much ease. Over the gate by the ticket 
office was hung a notice, Insects Only. There 
was another gate for guests who were not 
insects; it was marked, Visitors Only. 

The bazaar was scheduled to begin at six 
o’clock. At five the Cricket and Katydid Band 
marched to the grounds and were admitted 
free, Everyone else had to pay to go in; but 
the tickets were not expensive—they were 
nothing but leaves cut in special shapes, and 
cost only a clover apiece. A four-leaved clover 
would buy ten tickets; a whole family of ants 
went in on two of those clovers. 

The ticket seller was a black cricket. A large 
grasshopper sat on a chair at the gate with his 
long legs crossed; no one could possibly slip 
past him. Beetle policemen were on hand, and 
the mounted police, large dragon flies, hurried 
back and forth above the grounds. 

The crowd was for the most part very | 
orderly, but now and then there was a slight 
disturbance. 

An angleworm bought his ticket and then 
tried to go in at the gate that was marked 
Insects Only. 

‘‘Sorry, sir,’’ said Mr. Grasshopper, ‘‘but I 
can’t let you in here.’’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ asked the angleworm. 

‘*Because you have no legs. ’’ 

‘*What’s that got to do with it?’’ said the 
angleworm sharply. 

‘*A lot,’’ the grasshopper answered. ‘‘In 
order to go through that gate you positively 
must have legs.’’ 

‘If that’s the case,’’ said a voice, ‘‘I go 
through with a rush.’’ It was a centipede that 
spoke; he pressed toward the gate. 

‘*Stand aside!’’ the grasshopper commanded. 
‘*You have too many legs, sir.’’ 

The centipede began to bluster. ‘‘This is a 
pretty howdy-do,’’ he said. ‘‘ First you haven’t 
enough legs to go through, and then you have 
tuo many. I’ll get a policeman. ’’ 

A spider bustled up to the gate. ‘‘How about 
me?’’ she asked, her voice full of confidence. 

‘Sorry, madam,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but you 
have two legs too many to qualify for this 
gate. They’ll let you through at that extra 
gate down yonder. ’’ 

The spider started off cheerfully, just as the 
centipede returned with a big beetle policeman 
in a shiny black uniform. 

At that moment a caterpillar presented his 
ticket and passed into the grounds. 

‘*Why did you let that fellow in?’’ the cen- 
tipede demanded angrily. ‘‘Look at his legs. 
There’s no justice at all about this business. ’’ 

‘*Calm yourself,’’ said the grasshopper. 
‘‘Some day that fellow, as you call him, will 
be a butterfly. ’’ 

But the centipede said he could not see 
what that had to do with it, and went on 
making himself disagreeable. 

A daddy longlegs was the next to arrive. 
‘*T don’t know exactly what to do about let- 
ting you in,’’ the gatekeeper said doubtfully. 

‘*Ton’t do anything, ’’ replied the newcomer 
pleasantly as, lifting one long leg after the 
other, he walked over the gate. 

‘*Arrest him, officer!’’ the grasshopper cried 
in great excitement. 

But the beetle*would not budge. ‘‘I have no 
warrant to arrest anyone with legs over half 
an inch long,’’ he said. 

‘*Then I resign my position,’’ declared the 
grasshopper. ‘‘I’m not going to have anyone 
walking over my head like that.’’ He gave 
one leap and was out of sight; the ticket seller 
followed him. 

That left the gate wide open, and in a few 
minutes a crowd had swarmed through into 
the picnic grounds. But nobody seemed to care, 
after all; everyone was too busy having a 
good time to bother about how the rest got in. 


Said Mrs. Bear, “Perhaps I do: 

Suppose we have a game, we two!” 

Then round and round with plunge 
and rush 


She chased the puppy through the brush. 


L. J. en 
and — | 
JASPER LEWIS 


IV 
She ran the youngster half a mile, 
Then chuckled, with a big bear smile, 
“Next time you want to play the 
wag 
Remember — it takes two to tag!” 








| A beautiful performance was given at the 


| were served on mushroom tables, in acorn | 


he said, ‘‘ Air raid,’’ and scurried to shelter; 
but they soon saw their mistake. 

The whole affair was so delightful that when 
a snail arrived at the very end the crowd 
bribed the performers to begin all over again. 
The snail never knew but that he had come 
just in the nick of time. 


e ¢ 
BABETTE’S DOLL 


BY LUCY MEACHAM THRUSTON 


\ , yitH her doll Suzanne under one arm 
and a package of clothing under the 
other, little Babette set forth on a 
journey one bright summer day —a journey 
that was to take her home. 

She was not to travel alone; six hundred 
other children were going with her, including 
Barbes. Barbes had no doll, and she eyed 
Suzanne hungrily; but Babette held her doll 
close up under her khaki cape. She was tak- 
.ing Suzanne to see Maman, who had never 
laid eyes on her. Maman had not seen Babette 
herself for a whole year—a year that seemed 
ages and ages to Babette. 

She remembered well the day at home in 
Liége when Maman, crying, had taken her 
down to the train and put her in charge of 
Mme. Little Friend, as everyone called the 





| 
| foot of a big oak by a troupe of traveling in- | | far behind the battle lines to a safe place for 


| sects—crickets, ants and locusts. Refreshments | children. 


| 





gentle lady in charge of the refugee children’s | 





train. After that, the train had taken Babette | 


In the home for refugee children there were 


cups and rose-petal plates. After that two bull-| simple playthings and ‘plenty of milk and 
frogs sang a bass duet, and later a large-eyed | bread. Best of all, the boom, boom! of the 
owl announced an air parade of moths and | guns did not sound there night and day as it 
fireflies. Some of the more timid insects thought | did at home near the great battlefields. Babette 


had been very happy in the children’s home, 
and now that it was time to leave she felt 
somewhat sad. 

Still, her little heart was light, for was she 
not going home? While the other boys and 
girls were being lifted into the wagon that 
was to take them to the train, she waited, still 
and sturdy, for her turn. When at last she 
was put in she squeezed herself into a little 
ball, so that there would be room beside her 
for Mme. Little Friend. 

Babette could not see over the sides of the 
wagon. All round her were dozens of eager, 
chattering children, and above was the blue 
sky. The long train with its windows full of 
children’s faces was waiting at the station, just 
as it had waited a year ago. Last year those 
faces had been turned away from home; this 
year the great war was over, and they were 
turning back. 

All day long the train rumbled on. At noon 
Mme. Little Friend came into the coach with 
a great basket of sandwiches—thick slices of 
bread with plenty of meat between them. 
Babette found hers delicious, and, although 
she offered Suzanne a bite now and then, she 
was glad the doll was polite enough to refuse. 
While the children were eating jam sand- 
wiches at supper time, Babette felt herself 
nudged suddenly by a sharp elbow. The little 
black-eyed girl named Barbes was holding out 











RIMES OF FAMOUS FAIRIES 


ORAWN BY BERTHA STONE 


BY MIRIAM 
CLARK POTTER 


IV. THE SECOND-STEP PEOPLE 





woees are people who live on the second 


And ive only I who 
How —_ bustle qua te tumble and trip 


As light 2 as the wind can be. 
baa are fairy people who've lost their 


ay; 
And you wouldn’t dream ther were there 
Unless you could see as a child can see, 
When you step on the second stair. 


2 s a slim little lady in blue and 


y. 
And She weaves a web as she stands; 
— are two little fellows with beetle 


ngs 
w ho t touch your gown with their hands; 
There are three wee men who sit in a row 
And keep their eyes on the door 
To col. “ They’ *re coming! Keep close to 
ge 


When they’ | all your step on the floor. 


For oh, it is dangerous living there 

While people’s clumsy feet 

Go up and down in a careless way, 
sike horses out in the street; 

And A. % is the reason I skimp my 


And rr; as light as air, 
And hold my breath, whenever I step 
On the second step of the stair. 








| 
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ORAWINGS BY L. J. SRICGMAN 


The mother bear dashed out. “I'll see 

Whether you chase my child!” said she. 

“Twas only tag,” the scared pup said. 

“Why, don’t you know how tag is 
played?” 


her hand with a hungry look in her eyes. 
Babette did not misunderstand. She knew it 
was not her sandwich that Barbes wanted, but 
the doll. She hesitated a moment, clutching 
Suzanne closer. Barbes ought to have her own 
doll. Mme. Little Friend’s people in America 
had sent dozens of dolls at Christmas, Suzanne 
and Barbes’s Annette among the rest; but 
Barbes had broken Annette in a month. To 
be sure, she had cried a whole week about it; 
but should Babette trust Suzanne to her? She 
turned away from the hungry hand. Then all 
at once she turned back and laid her doll in 
Barbes’s lap. 

Barbes kept Suzanne until bedtime and gave 
her up then with a sigh. When the misty dawn 
broke it was cold in the coach, and the train 
was rolling through a great city. Mme. Little 
Friend nodded toward the houses and the 
church spires half hidden in the mist. ‘‘ Paris, 
children,’’ she said. ‘‘ To-morrow morning we 
shall be in Belgium. ’’ 

But to-morrow was a long way off. It rained 
all that day, and as the train rolled slowly on 
there was nothing to be seen from the spattered 
windows but deep shell holes full of black 
water. Barbes begged again for Suzanne, and 
again Babette could not refuse the pleading of 
the wistful black eyes. She learned during the 
day that Barbes was an orphan without sisters 
or brothers. There had been nothing for her 
to love but her American doll, Annette, and 
now she did not have even that. When dusk 
came, Babette did not take Suzanne away; 
she let her stay with Barbes all night. 

Before daybreak the next morning Babette 
was wakened by the shouting of every boy and 
girl in the long train. ‘‘Is it true,’’ they asked 
joyfully, as Mme. Little Friend came in with 
their breakfast, ‘‘is it true that we are in our 
dear Belgium again ?’’ 

Mme. Little Friend beamed so brightly that 
Babette knew it must be true. ‘*‘ Waman!’’ she 
whispered to Suzanne, as she lifted her from 
Barbes’s arms and smoothed her rumpled 
clothes. Surely Maman would love this beau- 
tiful Suzanne. 

Night fell again, but Babette and all the 
other six hundred children were wide-awake. 
They sang, they shouted, they clapped their 
hands. After a while, toward sunrise, the long 
train slowed down with a grinding of brakes 
and a hissing of steam. Six hundred hearts beat 
high; from every window a dozen heads were 
peering. Was this Liége? Was this home? It 
was—at last, at last! 

It had been arranged that the children’s 
parents should meet them in a large building 
in the town. A procession was soon formed. 
The older boys and girls went first, and Mme. 
Little Friend walked behind with the younger 
ones. The streets were hushed and quiet as 
the long columns marched into the city, but 
presently came the sound of shutters’ being 
opened wide. Women leaned from the windows 
and called to one another in clear, glad voices, 
‘*The children, the children have come back !’’ 

From every direction mothers came, laugh- 
ing and crying, and ran beside the marching 
children. Finally, the procession turned in at a 
gate and began to mount a long flight of steps. 
Babette’s legs could hardly keep up with the 
rest. But at last she found herself in a big 
room. The room was full of mothers and fathers. 
Babette stood still. Was no one coming for her? 
Oh, there—‘‘ Maman! Maman!’’ 

After a while when Babette looked up from 
her mother’s shoulder little Barbes was the 
tirst person she saw. Barbes was standing, still 
and white, holding to the hand. of the woman 
with whom she was to make her home. 

Suddenly Babette remembered something: 
Maman had not yet seen Suzanne. She threw 
back her cape. ‘‘See, Maman!’’ she said. 

‘‘Oh, beautiful!’’ cried Maman. 

Babette tried not to look toward the corner 
where Barbes was standing, but her eyes 
turned that way in spite of herself. She shut 
them, but still she had to look again. Each 
time she saw little Barbes standing silent 
beside the stranger. 

All at once she left her mother without a 
word and walked across the room. She threw 
back her cape, took Suzanne out and laid her in 
little Barbes’s empty arms. ‘‘Thine,’’ she said. 
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- Black Santy 


Don't buy an ordinary bicycle. Get 
the Black Beauty—/actory direct; 
wholesale price. Magnificent wheel. 
Strongest, raciest in all cycledom. 
five-year guarantee. 


18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel before paying a cent. 
Get our Catalog; Select your 
model. 20 Sty/es. We ship at our 
own risk. Keep or return. No 
waiting to save up money. Months 
to pay—small amount on accept- 
ance, then $1 a week. 

Get our factory prices 
Sundries ; first. poem’ 3 the 
country. Tires, lamps, horns, etc. 
Everything for cyclists. Free Sundries Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 





} Dept. Y65 _ Philadelphia 
| Beautiful New 
Catalog in colors 






















NATURE & SCIENCE 
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UTTERFLY PERFUME.—It bas long been 

known that many butterflies and moths have 
scent glands that emit delicate and pleasing odors. 
A well-known example here in America is that of 
the monarch butterfly, Anosia plexippus. Mr. J. 
W. Taylor describes in the Naturalist the perfumes 
of some of the characteristic English species 
of butterflies, which he interestingly likens to 
the odors of well-known English flowers. “A dis- 
tinetive and characteristic perfume is probably 
secreted by each species,” says Mr. Taylor. 
“That this is so is supported by the records that 
the males of the large garden white butterfly, 
Pieris brassice, diffuse a faint but delicious scent 
of balsam or lemon ; those of the small white Pieris 
rape shed an aroma of thyme; and from the 
green-veined white Pieris napi there emanates a 
faint but delightfully odoriferous perfume resew- 





bling that of the temon verbena. Other butterflies, 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 470K State St, Marshall, Mich. 





according to their kind, diffuse other odors, as 
sweetbrier, honeysuckle and other choice per- 
| fumes, which are sometimes so strong as to be 
| perceptible to the blunter senses of mankind.” 

| 





| HE “JELLY” OF THE JELLYFISH.— 
Whoever has seen those queer, transparent 
| inhabitants of the ocean, the jellyfish, may have 
| wondered what their flimsy substance is made of. 
| The jellyfish feeds upon minute animal life, and 
its size depends largely upon the amount of food 
| that it can get. Recent discoveries, according to 
| the Scotsman, have shown that the jellyfish puts 
| its surplus stores of food to good use. As it feeds 
| it increases in size, and a great proportion of its 
new growth is owing to the increase of the solid 
| mass of jelly that lies between the upper and the 
| under surfaces of the bell, or “umbrella.’”’ To the 
| jellyfish that structureless mass is what the hump 





is to a camel —a store of food material laid up 








organ, flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 





bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co. *-®**“cticacs *** 








Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; * Soap 25, Ciztment SSS. Fay 
Sample each free of “Cuticura, Dept B. 


HAY-FEVER. 














Hay-Fever comes on. Nocharge. Ask for Bu/letin 
y-194. P. HAROLD HAYES, M. 





“Sammies ” 


Vest Pocket 
Telescope 
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Magnifying power equals a 
high-cost binocular. 








T HIS new optical invention 

comes at a most opportune 
time. The demand for field 
glasses has been so great that none 
are to be obtained except at ex- 
orbitant prices. Dispensing with 
the costly metal tubes and putting 
practically the entire cost into the 
lenses, the ““ SAMMIES’”’ Vest 
Pocket Telescope compares in 
magnifying power with instru- 
ments costing several times as 
much. It isa practical, serviceable Tel- 
escope intended for the use of soldiers, 
Boy Scouts, hunters and travelers. Each 
lens is mounted in a heavy zylonite rim, 
provided with a convenient handle. A 
two-pocket, black leather case is in- 
cluded. Weighs but an ounce—fits 
the vest pocket. 


HOW TO GET IT 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly 
subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cts. extra, 
and we will send you “Sammies’” Vest 
Pocket Telescope, postpaid ; or sold for 
$1.75, postpaid. 

NOTE. The Telescope is offered only to present 

Companion subscribers to pay them for getting a 

new subscription. 
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electrical, rope, air- 
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against days of scarcity. When food runs short, 
owing perhaps to the coming of colder weather 
and the consequent disappearance or migration to 
deeper waters of the small fry of the ocean, the 
jellyfish is compelled to fall back upon its reserves. 
Its vitality is then derived in part from absorbing 
its own jelly. A jellyfish from which all food was 
withheld continued to live for forty-two days, but 





phase in the life of jellyfish or is an exceptional 
response to peculiar conditions has yet to be dis- 
| covered. 


suggests the use of cadmium as a substitute 
| for a part of the tin in solder. Tests made by the 
bureau and confirmed by manufacturing experi- 
ence have fixed eighty parts of lead, ten parts of 


tin and ten of cadmium as the best composition. | 


The new solder has been used in roofing, in the | 
manufacture of tin cans and in the construction of 
automobile radiators; but before it is applied to 
food containers it will be necessary to make tests 
to determine whether there is anything poisonous 
about it. The cadmium solder has about the same 
| tensile strength as the usual 40-60 solder, is nearly 
| twice as ductile, and has a melting point only 
slightly higher. Its range of solidification is con- 
siderably greater. It is the large percentage of 
lead in the new composition that makes it a com- 
mercial success. At the present market prices of 
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it gradually shrank until it was only a ghost of its | 
former self. At the beginning of the experiment it | || 2 
Let us tell you | weighed one hundred times more than it weighed | | 


how todietand care | at the end. Whether self-sustenance is a normal 
for yourself during the next few weeks before your 
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Get Him 
with a 


Savage, Boys! 
oO JIM CROW is causing a lot 

of damage to crops throughout 

the United States and is the greatest pest among birds. 


Take a Savage Junior Rifle and one or two of your 








friends, or better still, organize a Boy’s Shooting Club ) 
in your town and help exterminate the Crows. Some ig 
counties are paying a bounty for them. is) 
Be sure to get behind a straight-shooting .22 Savage a 
Junior single-shot Rifle and you'll be the best shot in as 
- your neighborhood. N 
Remember, “you'll always find a Savage where the 7 
service is the hardest.” 
Ask your dealer to show you one or write us for Y, 
particulars. / 
Bead front and ad- iG 
jnenee ser ties. SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION hy 
A small calibre rifle y 
of standard specifi- UTICA, N. Y. 1) 
poser a ee Sharon, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. y, 


men and boys. An 
arm which wins the 
respect of experts. 







> 


22 calibre Savage Junior. 18 inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate. 
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the metals used in cadmium solder, the 80-10-10 
composition can be sold at about thirty-five cents | 
a pound. her 

HE MUD HOPPER.—Writing in the Scientific 

American, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt describes a 
most extraordinary fish that is familiarly known 
to the people of northern Australia as the mud 
hopper. It belongs to the genus Gobiidz and, al- 
though supplied with gills, spends much of the 
time during low water on land. It frequents muddy 
flats and indulges in peculiar antics from which it 
gets its name. A study of the fish has revealed the 
fact that it has a caudal gill, and that when rest- 
ing on the mud for any length of time it remains 
close to the edge of the water and keeps its tail 
submerged. 


HE WAX PALM.—The carnauba, or wax, palm 

has many commercial uses, but its chief value, 
says Mr. C. D. Mell in the Scientific American, 
is its production of wax for making phonograph 
records. The best quality comes from the tender- 
est leaves. They are cut at three different periods 
during the wax season, which extends from Sep- 
tember to March. It takes about two thousand 
leaves to make twenty-five to thirty pounds of 
wax. The leaves are dried in the sun, and when 
thoroughly withered are beaten with flails to re- 
| move the wax. The raw product is melted in boil- 
ing water and strained to remove foreign matter. 
The strained mass hardens quickly and turns a 
light yellow. Most of the wax comes to the United 
States. 








ATIONAL CROP ESTIMATION.—An inter- | 
esting outline of the business of making crop | 
forecasts throughout the United States appears in | 
the annual report of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The Bureau of Estimates has two main sources of 
information: the reports of voluntary agents and 
thé reports of the salaried staff. The total volun- 
tary staff numbers approximately two hundred 
thousand, an average of about sixty-six for each 
county and four for each township. Those men 
serve without compensation. There are forty-two 
salaried field agents—one in each of the principal 
| agricultural states—and eleven crop specialists. 
They are in the classified civil service. All have 
had practical experience in farming. They travel 
approximately three weeks every month, and 
spend the fourth week in tabulating and summa- 
rizing the facts that they have collected. Then they 
send their reports directly to the department in | 
| special envelopes or telegraph them in code. | 




















Along with your other fun— 


a KODAK 


Kodak adds to the sport on every outing. At the 
shore, hunting, camping, fishing—there are always 
pictures worth while—pictures you will be glad you 
have next winter and in all winters to come. 


EastTMAN Kopak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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including postage aid to any a ddress in the 
United States or Canac a, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post O ce, Boston, Mass., as 
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TENDER FEET 


T is not always easy to determine the 
cause of tender and burning feet, or, 
even if the cause is known, to relieve 
them. Some very evident causes are ill- 
fitting shoes,—either too small or too 
large, — coarse stockings, insufficient 

bathing and gout. The last in the list especially 
may cause great discomfort; the feet burn and are 
tender; sometimes they itch or sting, and the shoes 
irritate them severely; the soles especially are 
tender; even standing causes pain, and walking 
is almost impossible. 

Examining the feet in those cases often gives 
no clue to the cause of the distress. Sometimes 
the skin is reddish and scaly, and in rare cases a 
few hard points the size of a pinhead may be felt 
in the sole of the foot. Those are accumulations 
of urates such as occur more frequently in the 
hands or in the ears. 

Another most distressing condition is excessive 
perspiration of the feet. That varies from a state 
in which the stockings are a little damp when 
taken off to one in which they are constantly sop- 
ping wet. The foot is also liable to suffer, with 
other parts of the body, from eczema and other 
skin eruptions, some of which are painful, others 
of which are merely annoying. 

In many cases much can be done to remedy 
these foot ills, but in other cases nothing seems to 
give permanent relief. When the feet are gouty, 
the treatment is chiefly constitutional—the adopt- 
ing of measures, both medicinal and dietetic, that 
physicians recommend for gout in general. Local 
applications may also be of service. One simple 
treatment that often relieves the burning is to rub 
the feet with a smooth piece of paraffin or with 
camphor ice; another is to bathe the feet in cold 
water. 

When the feet are tired, some benefit may be 
derived from a hot foot bath, but it should be fol- 
lowed by stepping into a basin of cold water for 
a minute or two. The foot bath sometimes gives 
better results if it contains a quantity of Epsom 
salts in solution. For sweating feet, bathing in 
cold alum solution and a plentiful dusting of 
powder into the clean stockings is excellent treat- 
ment. A powder that has been used with success 
in the European armies consists of three parts of 
Salicylic acid, ten parts of starch and eighty-seven 
parts of powdered soapstone. 

If nothing gives relief, the sufferer must go to a 
dermatologist and remain under his oversight 
until he discovers the proper treatment. 
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AUNT HETTY AND JUNKETS 


ALLY LOU hugged Aunt Hetty, ex- 
claimed over the old house and intro- 
duced her college chum all in one 
breath. That was Sally Lou’s way. 
Then, having cleared the ground, she 
was ready for her question: 

“How many glasses of junket a week are you 
indulging in now, Aunt Hetty?” 

“Now, Sally Lou!’ Aunt Hetty protested. 

But Sally Lou was already in full swing of an 
explanation to Edith. 

“You see, Aunt Hetty is simply the most popular 
person you ever knew. Young and old, men, women 
and children. Well, you know there can’t be a 
situation like that without embarrassments—that’s 
why I have carefully avoided it myself. There are, 
for instance, gifts. One of Aunt Hetty’s most de- 
voted admirers—no, Aunt Hetty, it isn’t polite to 
interrupt—is a little bride who came here a stran- 
ger. Of course Aunt Hetty had to make her feel 
at home. Now, it happened that the bride had one 
culinary accomplishment—she could junket. She 
made that delicacy so constantly that she turned 
it from a noun into a verb. She made it in pink 
and green and lavender, and all of them at once. 
She made it with peaches and oranges and straw- 
berries inside. There was simply no end to the 
variety and persistency of her junketings. And 
very early in the acquaintance, beaming and tri- 
umphant, she brought a rainbow-colored achieve- 
ment to Aunt Hetty. 

“Now, here,” continued Sally Lou, turning an 
accusing eye upon her aunt, “here is where I 
blame Aunt Hetty. She could have admired the 
color scheme to her heart’s content, but she should 
have said, gently but firmly, that she could not 
abide junket. Instead, she accepted it with flatter- 
ing compliments, and afterwards—having taken 
one infinitesimal mouthful—told her adorer that 
it was the most delectable junket she had ever 
tasted. Thus encouraged, what could you expect? 
Of course the junket crop broke all records. Aunt 
Hetty was obliged to feed them to the cat, the 
horse and the canary, to use them for parlor orna- 
ments and —” 

“Sally Lou!” Aunt Hetty interrupted with obvi- 
ous determination. 

“Yes’m,” Sally Lou responded with disarming 
innocence. 

“Callie Max hasn’t brought me any junket for 
two months.” 

“Why, Aunt Hetty! Is she ill? Is —” 

“And never will again—at least, not at present. 
T told her that I thought it was wrong when there 
are so many starving people in the world. I don’t 
know why I didn’t think of that before. Anyway, 
she agreed with me after a little—only I can’t 
send things, either. So,’”’ Aunt Hetty concluded 


























with the relief of one who, having strayed, finds 
the right road at last, “so that’s over.” 

“Do you suppose—the next bride —” Sally Lou 
hinted. 

“No, Sally Lou, I’ve learned my lesson,” Aunt 
Hetty declared firmly. 

“O dear,” said Sally Lou, with a profound sigh, 
“how I shall miss the touch of color that those 
| junkets added to life!” 
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“MOMMER’S BOY” 


“MAMMA’S boy” may sound like a sissy, 
A but he may not prove to be one; no, not 
even when he grows up into a conscientious 
objector to warfare. Mr. Joseph Cummings Chase, 
the artist, who has been in France painting por- 
traits, by government order, of our American 
generals and of typical soldiers as well, gladly 
included one such in his gallery—Sergt. A. C. York 
—upon the recommendation of Gen. Duncan, who 
called the exploit for which York was decorated 
the most remarkable of which he had heard in the 
whole war. 

His full name is Alvin C. York. He is a tall, 
raw-boned mountaineer with a red face and red 
hair, and he is probably about twenty-eight years 
of age. He is a drafted man, and belongs to the 
328th Infantry. He ‘‘got religion” previous to the 
war, and, although he had “toted” a gun ever 
since he could carry one and was an expert squir- 
rel shot, he had a fixed conviction that it was 
wrong to kill. However, he did not resist the draft, 
and in fact he became a very excellent noncom- 
missioned officer. His captain took an interest in 
him, and spent the better part of one night argu- 
ing with him, using Scriptural quotations as the 
main part of his arguments, The result was that 
York was converted to the war and decided to fight. 

Soon after arriving at the front he was sent out 
with a combat group in charge of a sergeant. They 
came under the fire of a Hun machine-gun nest, 
and the sergeant in command and all the members 
of the party were killed outright except York and 
five men. York, who was then a corporal, assumed 
command, charged the machine-gun nest, and 
captured it and took several prisoners. The party 
then proceeded, and again came under machine- 
gun fire. The corporal, men and prisoners flattened 
themselves out on the ground, the corporal yelling 
to his five men to cover the prisoners. York un- 
limbered his weapon and, in his old-time manner 
as a squirrel hunter, aimed his rifle fire at the 
enemy machine gunners. 

“T asked him afterwards,” said Gen. Duncan, 
“how many shots he had fired, and he said, ‘About 
twenty-four times.’ That was an interesting state- 
ment, for after the encounter we found that twenty- 
four dead Germans were his bag. In fact, the fight 
only ended when the officer in charge of the Ger- 
man machine guns offered to stop the machine- 
gun fire if York would stop his rifle fire. The enemy 
surrendered, and Sergt. York and his men marched 
to battalion headquarters one hundred and thirty- 
two prisoners, including four officers. 

“Another remarkable fact is that Sergt. York 
delivered his prisoners to the nearest battalion 
headquarters, which was not his own, and that at 
his own headquarters he made no mention of the 
affair. It was only by accident that the story came 
to his own commander from the adjacent battalion. 
The facts were then verified, and for this action 
York received the Distinguished Service Cross 
and the Congressional Medal of Honor.” 

When this modest and pacifically inclined hero 
was sent for to have his portrait painted, the artist 
naturally enough sought to establish pleasant 
social relations with his subject by acquainting 
himself with a few personal facts. So he asked the 
young Tennesseean casually if he were married. 

“No,” he answered slowly, with his Southern 
drawl, “I was always a kind of a ‘mommer’s boy.’ ” 
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THE LIMIT 


“e STRONG family feeling, as you might term 
A it, is all very well,” began Mr. Page to the 

new minister of Grafton parish, “but if it is 
carried far, why, you are just naturally a leetle 
anxious about where it is going to end. There was 
where Squire Perry laid himself open to s’picion 
back in war times.” 

“How so?” queried the minister, spying enter- 
tainment. 

“Wal,” resumed Mr. Page not unwillingly, “the 
squire was one of the men that seem to have a 
specially hard time solvin’ the enigma of wedlock. 
Before he did it he had married five sisters, the 
Hoyt girls, in reason’ble lapses of consecutiveness. 

“After one wife had been lost and mourned 
hearty and appropriate, he married another. He 
kept his courtin’ and espousin’ right within the 
family circle—some said he didn’t want to break 
in a new mother-in-law, but I always contended it 
was the feeling I’ve just mentioned. 

“Wal, when he come to ask for the fifth and last 
girl he said to old Deacon Hoyt, ‘I want Betty.’ 

“*Eh?’ says the deacon, for he was near stone- 
deaf. 

“*T want—you—should—let me—have Eliz—a— 
beth.’ 

“*“Oh, ye want Betty, do ye? What fer?’ 

“ ‘For—my—wife.’ 

“Fer life?’ 

“**Ves! I—want—to—marry her.’ 

“*Wal, ye needn’t holler so the hull neighbor- 
hood can hear. Ye can have her. Ye got ’em all 
now,’ says the old deacon kind of slow and sad, 
for he set great store by his girls. 

“But I want ye to know,’ he says after a kind 
of quiet pause, ‘that if anything happens to that 
poor, misguided girl, as it has to her poor sisters, 
ye needn’t come round makin’ eyes at mother— 
fer ye won’t git her!’ 

“You couldn’t wonder much,” concluded Mr. 


Page. 
e¢9 
A WILLING SACRIFICE 


E have a neighbor whom we knew to be 

greatly devoted to her own family, but until 

we had our first California thunderstorm, 
writes a friend of The Companion, we did not 
know that she was entirely lacking in a proper 
sense of humor. 

I heard her calling in the midst of the storm, and 
opened my window. 

“Is Mr. Hunter at home?” she said excitedly. 
“T had a dreadful shock when I took down the 
telephone receiver, and I want him to come over 
and put it back on the hook.” 

“Isn’t Mr. Roberts at home?” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes. He is in the garage with the boys, but 
you know I think it is very dangerous to handle 





the thing, so I don’t want to call them.” 
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INSTANT POSTU 


A rich table drink of coffee- 
like flavor, but absolutely free 
from any harmful substance. 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or 7 s for 70-page ~ome on 7 
mering and Stuttering, ** its Cause and 
tells how I cured myself after stammering on lh 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 313 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
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(Sool food 


Sweet Corn 
Green Peas 
Tomatoes 
String Beans 
Beets 

Pork and Beans 


Asparagus Tips 


California Peaches 


Pineapple 
Cherries 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 
Catsup 

Chili Sauce 
Jellies 

Jams 
Preserves 
Peanut Butter 
Olives 
Salmon 

Veal Loaf 
Oleomargarine 
Ham 

Bacon 

Coffee 


A partial list of 


Wilson’s Certified 


guaranteed food products: 


ENDER and tempting, perfectly 

cooked, Wilson’s “square-pressed” 
Certified boiled ham not only gratifies 
your hot-weather appetite, but .it saves 
time and tiresome work in the kitchen. 
Each ham is carefully selected, properly 
boned and trimmed, then boiled by 
expert chefs. 


Our exclusive method of pressing the 
ham squarely gives it the ideal shape 
for wasteless slicing. Divide the slice 
and make two sandwiches. Your deli- 
catessen store, grocer or meat dealer 
will be glad to slice this ham for you— 
ask for Wilson’s Certified square 
pressed boiled ham, 


"Thidb mark 


or a hot day 
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HE rich, full-ripe flavor of our Cer- 

tified ripe olives appeals to all. 
And they “go splendidly” with sand- 
wiches, salads and all other hot 
weather dishes. 


All Wilson products are selected, 
handled and prepared with respect. 
Thoughtfulness, care and considera- 
tion, such as your own mother would 
show, are second nature in our organi- 
zation. The Wilson label is a pledge 
and promise to you that your purchase 
must entirely satisfy you. 


If your dealer cannot supply you write 
us and we will see that he is stocked, 


WILSON & C 


N & CO. 





CHICAGO 





The Wilson Label P 








rotects Your Table 











